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Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of Laprss’ 
FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES. ; 

Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St. 








A PAPER THAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS. 
THE 


HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY. 

A paper that is useful, in the ordinary sense ; but it is some- 
thing else besides. The kitchen stove, the broom, the needle are 
important features in a housekeeper’s life; but there is some- 
thing beside these that a woman wants to know about, or ought 
to. The Housekeeper’s Weekly tells of what is being done by 
women; it tells of the books in which they are interested, of 
the care and training of children; it gives portraits of the 
writers and workers about whem they want to know. In short, 
it 1s a paper which intelligent women cannot afford to omit 
reading. 

But they do not have to. With all else that it is, one of its 
best features is that it is only one dollar a year. Send a postal 


card for a sample copy. 
HENRY FERRIS, MANAGER, 


Sixth and Arch Streets, Philada 


BOARDERS WANTED.—TWO ROOMS, WITH 
First-class board (in Friends’ family), 3208 Baring St., West 


(‘AROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 






——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


SHOEMAKER, 


* MILLINERY 
Medium Bonnets a Specialty. 533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
Private house, third door below Green St. 


L & R. L. TYSON, 242 S. ELEVENTH STREET. 

Staple trimmings, knitting, and embroidery silks, and 
yarns and zephyrs, knit goods, wool and cotton waddings. Mate- 
rials for Friends’ caps. Caps made and plain sewing and quilt- 
ing done to order. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILE.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ANTED.—MATRON AT SCHOFIELD 
School, Aiken 8. C..—A woman to teach sewing in the 
School, and have charge of the boarding hall She must have ex- 
ecutive ability, with dignity and firmness. The need is immedi- 
ate. Address MARTHA SCHOFIELD, Aiken, 8S. C.; or 8. J. Ash, 
1717 Vine Street, , Philadelphia. 











‘ANTED BY A MIDDLE-AGED LADY OF 
culture and good address, a position as companion or 
amanuensis to an elderly lady or invalid or to travel with parties. 
going south. References exchanged. Address J. D. M., 1623 28 
Street N. W., Washington D. C. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongry To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


‘ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES:  Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 
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sa ‘A. JONES, AMOS HILLBORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT 


1933 Market Street, Phila. 


e I wish te = your geeation to the fact that I have opened a , 

arriage an arness porium, at No. 1938 Market Street, in RLO TNING Roo LIBRAR 
connection with my Agricultural implement and Seed Bazaar,in | Pa *, D ° =, * 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CurR- 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure W. 


ms, Buggies and Surries. 
My aim shall be to furnish first rst-class, reliable work at low 


-.. TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


Please call and examine the s, and if you are unable to MATTRESS EDS, FEATHERS 
do so, write for prices, which wiles promptly furnished. ms, BEpe, ee, 


I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and SPRINGS, SPRING Corts, ETC., ETO. 
very low in price F cachet aie taal, . 


And the General A ener fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGI comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES, | No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


r? F. BALDERSTON & SONS, : 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One ota Chest Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. s@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


iad Unblemished Record for frenpienn is Essential in a Fessitel Aguat: 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Began Business 1870. Has returned to its investors, - - - $10,394,979. 


In 1888 it returned to them, - ~ - 1,630,772. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are made, de- 
voting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be 
overestimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities. 

No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages only, on lands worth more than three times the amount loaned on them. 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 
Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts and short 


time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 
July Ist, 1889, Capital aud Surplus, a 332 709. is. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPALA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


THE GIRARD en a0 Reoelver, and Reoatves Depodtt on Intsrash, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. cssent pas . bors 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 
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MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


1. RATES FOR YEAR 1890. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 each per year. 
Four copies, $2.25 a year. Ten copies, $2.00 each per year. 


2. “ NO AGENTS.” 


We recognize no one as our “Agent,” with the single ex- 
ception of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for the pa- 
per must be regarded as the agents of those subscribing 
through them. When money reaches our hands, we receipt 
for it ourselves, and no one (except F. B. A., as above) is 
authorized to receipt for us. 


3. CONCERNING CLUBS. 


a. We desire very much to add new names to our list,—both to 
sustain the paper, in place of older Friends who year by 
year are removed by death ; and to extend the circle of its 
usefulness. One object in making Club rates is to aid this 
new growth. We trust Friends sending Clubs will have some 
new names, unless this is clearly not possible. 

6 Names and money for Clubs should be sent to us in one, two, 
or at most three installments, We can wait till the person get- 
ting up the Club is ready with the money, but we prefer 
not to receive single names and money (unless for new sub- 
scribers) ai intervals through the year, on account of Club 
previously reported. 


4. SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


When tending Clubs, please carefully designate all ‘“ new”’ 
names ; and in renewals please use same name as the paper 
has been coming to. If for any reason the name is changed, 
please call our attention to the fact, to avoid duplication. 


5. DISCONTINUANCES. 


We do not discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to ‘‘stop”’ must so notify us, (With regard 
to this we may say that a great majority of the subscribers to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL continue from year to 
year withouta break, and that to stop papers as soon as 
the amount paid runs out, would give offense to many, be- 
sides making a large increase of work for us at the busiest 
season of the year. We never intentionally continue a paper 
ordered epost, when it is not in arrears.) 


Interest. Sates to 6 6% per cent. 


on all securities issued after 
First Mo. 2, 1890, by the 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


The high standing of the company, the large 
demand for their securities, and the rapid and 
substantial development of Texas, make this 
change of rate necessary. From our knowl- 
edge of the State and of this company, we be- 
lieve their securities to be equal to the best 
in the market. 

All orders received before the first of the year 
will be filled at 7 per cent. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


FRIENDS TIN: TELLI GEN CER AND JOURNAL. 


THE EQUITABLE MORT MORTGAGE CO. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, . . ° er . ° 
Surplus and Undiv idea Profits, ® 
Assets, ° ° ° ° 


$2,000,000.00 
' 264,817.65 
. 7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust b 
The American Loan and Trust Company of New York, an 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage Company. 

This Company has deposited with The American n and 
Trust Comes ¥ its Trustees for the Debenture holders in this 
country, 3.323 First Mortgage Loans upon improved Farms, ag- 
gregating $3,515,124.87, covering 676,.322,65 acres of land with an 

appraised value of $12 426,826 From these statistics it is a 
parent that the average amount loaned on each Farm is $1,057. 
the averaged appraised value is but $18.37 per acre, and that the 
Company has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the ap- 
praisa 

CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for large 
or small amounts, bearing 444 per cent. and 5 per cent. interest, 
for periods of not less than three months. 

‘ull information on application. 


6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Safe 
Investments. 





The Guaranteed Mortgages & Debentures 


OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 


22 years experience. Tenth year of Incorporation. 

The securities offered by this company are unsurpassed, and 
range from $300 to $30,000, and are secured upon the most desira- 
ble farm and city properties 


Philadelphia references: Charles M. Biddle, Director; Rob- 
ert Biddle, T. Morris Perot, Edward 4. Ogden, A. Colburn. 


FRANK SKINNER, Agent, 
543 Drexel Building. 
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ESTABLISHED i845 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific ard 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
cireulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published weekly. Send for specimen 
Bh Price $#3.a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 

MUNN & CO. PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y- 


RCHITECTS & BUILDER 
ee of Scientific American. 


uccess. Each issue contains colored 
wiharreein plates of country and city residen- 
ces or — buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
gece as ecntemanne re cing. Price $2.50 a year, 
25 cts. a copy. O., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 
ed by apply- 
ing ta to MUNN 

Co., who 
no had over 


TEN and have made over 
$00,000 a1 applications for American and For- 
eign panebhe. Send for Handbook. Corres- 

pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Offce, apply to MUNN Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 

COUPYRIGUHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 

MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE; 361 BRoapDWaAy, N. Y. 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged ahd improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ABTHUE H. TomLiNson, Principal, 
Or CrnTH1 G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
_ Ograta, Pa. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, — 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLuins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, abovt thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Gian Cove, Long idend, | N. Y. 
EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 


(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Fuse, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 





OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 


WILLIAM L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 638 
West Washington Market, near 18th Ave., New York, facing 
Gansevoort Street. Reference, Pres. of Gansevoort Bank. 





The eliata the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper.“@a 





LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION N CLASS WORK 


Under the joint care of a Sub-Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, and a Sub-Committee 
of the Instruction Committee of Swarthmore College, a course of 
lectures on Methods of School Government, Teaching, etc., with 
practical illustrations of School work, will be given during the 
school year of 1889-90, alternately at 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, and at Swarthmore College. 

At the College there will be opportunity of witnessing in- 
struction in the various class-rooms in fourteen different branches 
of study from 8 o'clock to 10.30 a, m. 

This course is arranged especially to aid students fitting 
themselves to teach and teachers of Friends’ schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; these are cordially in- 
vited to attend, also school committees and others interested in 
education will be welcome. 

The subsequent Lectures and the practical exercises of the 
course, two in each month, will be given the first Seventh-day in 
every month, at 15th and Race, and the third Seventh-day at 
Swarthmore College. 

Arrangements have been made as follows: 

Fifteenth and Race streets, First month 4th, 1890, at 10 30 
a.m., Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Prin. Keystone State Normal School, 
subject, ‘‘ Brain-building,’’ followed by Matilde E. Coffin, late Su- 
perintendent Model School, Millersville, Pa., subject, “How to 
Teach History,’’ illustrated in teaching a class of teachers. 


Swarthmore College, First month 18th, 1890, at 10.30 a. m., 
Prof. Jacques W. Redway, Philadelphia, Pa., subject, ‘Common 
Errors of Fact in Geography,’’ followed by A. B. Ivins, A. M., in 
a practical lesson in Elementary Arithmetic to a class of pupils 
from Primary School, 15th and Race. 


Second month Ist, 1890, at 15th and Race streets, at 10.30 a.m., 
Prof. 8. Freeman Hall, Superintendent of Schools, Leomister, 
Mass., subject, ‘‘ Language or Expression in Education,’’ followed 
by Prof. Spencer Trotter, of Swarthmore, subject, ‘‘ Methods of 
Studying and Teaching Natural History, including Zoology, Bot- 
any, and Geology.’’ 


Second month 15th, 1890, at Swarthmore College, at 10.30 a m., 
Prof. George A. Hoadley, Swarthmore, Pa., subject, ‘‘ How to 
Study and Teach Physics,”’ followed same day at the same place 
by Practical School Work not yet determined. 


Announcements of Lectures and Subjects for these will be 
made as soon as the arrangements shall be completed. 

Clement M. Biddle, Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Ed- 
mund Webster, Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. 
Wade Griscom, 

Sub-Committee of Educational Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Eli M. Lamb, Rachel W. Hillborn, Helen Comly White, Lydia 
H. Hall, °* 

Sub-Committee of Instruction Committee of 
Swarthmore College. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jospine ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOUEDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th St. 


O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 
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Vol XLVE Nena. } PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 21, 1889. { vot. SY no. 882. 
SLEEP. Now we come back to the thought of salvation by 


I LIKE that happy phrase which calls 
Sleep the parenthesis of sorrow— 
Between the grief to-day that falls 
And that which waits for us to-morrow ; 


When for a while sad sighings cease, 

And sobbings die in slumber sweetly ; 
And night's repose and perfect peace 

Shut out the day’s keen pains completely. 


“ He giveth his beloved sleep” ; 
Oh tender words, oh true and treasured ! 
Their full significance, how deep, 
The stricken soul alone hath measured. 


Then bless His name who thus hath set 
For weeping eyes such intermission, 
When hearts in dreamless rest forget 
The bitterness of their condition. 
—Philip Burroughs Strong, in Independent. 

“ WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE SAVED?”™ 
“ Wuat must Ido to be saved?” This momentous 
question comes to every one of us, at some period of 
our lives, and becomes for the time the absorbing 
thought. When this question was put by the tremb- 
ling, conscience-stricken jailor to the Apostle, the an- 
swer given was, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” This marks.the first step 
towards salvation, and what this belief implies has 
been a subject of controversy during all the centuries 
that have passed since that time. 

We find ourselves in danger outwardly, from 
which we see no way of escape, until there comes be- 
fore us something which promises relief ;—we be- 
lieve that relief can come to us through its agency, 
and we cry out for help! We all have known this, 
and we all have known that unless we saw some 
hope of being saved from the impending calamity 
through the help of another,—that if we had not be- 
lieved this possible, we should have sunk under the 
calamity that threatened us. This is our outward 
experience, and it becomes plain to every one of us 
that if we are in need of help we must apply to those 
who can help us. If we are in danger of losing our 
lives we must turn to those who can save us from the 
peril that is before us. All spiritual relations are 
subject to the same laws of cause and effect that gov- 
ern us in the outward world, and that which is out- 
ward becomes the type of that which is inward, spir- 
itual, and eternal. 





1A sermon at Green Street Meeting, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 17, 1889, by Louisa J. Roberts. From phonographic notes 
by Sue R. Wilkins. (Published hy request of hearers.) 


Christ ; and this is the point that most concerns us in 
relation to this spiritual life of ours. What is it to be 
saved,—saved spiritually? It may be to be rescued 
from some danger into which we have plunged, it may 
be to be preserved from some danger that threatens us, 
into which we have not yet fallen ; it is either to be 
taken out of the trouble or to be preserved from the 
danger which confronts us. And it is just here, as I ap- 
prehend, that the line of divergence comes when we 
speak of being saved by the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
expression is given. Our Christian brethren of other 
persuasions, sincere and earnest as ourselves, have a 
“scheme of salvation,’ based upon the earlier 
thought of sacrifice, upon that idea which came into 
the world perhaps among the first religious thoughts 
of the human family, that we must offer something 
to the Power whose force and energy were seen 
through the phenomena of nature, but who was in- 
visible to the eyes of men and must be appeased,— 
must be made the friend of man through the offer- 
ing of something he values as his greatest treasure. 
Thus he gave his first born for the sins of his body; 
he gavethe treasures of the field, the firstlings of his 
flocks and herds and hoped thereby to gain the favor 
of the Power he feared. And so sacrifice came to be 
considered the way to saivation; and man was 
saved,—brought into the highest favor,—through 
what he offered of his treasures to the Divine 
Majesty. 

As the years rolled on and the centuries passed, 
man began to see more clearly the basis upon which 
his acceptance rested, and some thought came to the 
foremost thinkers of the race that it was not by any- 
thing that man could offer outwardly that acceptance 
with God was gained, but that the fruit of his lips, 
the meditation of his heart, and the desires of his 
soul must be in harmony with that which was his 
highest conception of God to bring him that peace 
which to be saved seems to imply. And so, down 
through the ages, as we come to the time of the mani- 
festation in Judea of the blessed Son and sent of the 
Father, there was growing in the thoughts of men a 
more divine idea of salvation by sacrifice, and a pre- 
paring of the minds of many of the lowly ones of 
Israel for the salvation that was promised in the 
coming of the Messiah. And he in his coming and 
his teaching made this clear to all who were willing 
to free themselves from the traditions and usages by 
which the souls of men had been bound for all the 
centuries that had passed. 

And there were a few humble, sincere ones who 
heard him gladly, for it was then as it is now, tho 
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only the simple-hearted were willing to accept the 
truth as he taught it—the sorrowing ones seeking 
help, seeking rest for the weariness of the body, tne 
weariness of the soul. Hesaid to these, “ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me,”—and here, precious friends, comes in the grand 
culminating thought—" for Iam meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 

This is what he taught concerning the part that he 
has in the saving of the souls of men. And shall we 
go from Him and his testimony to those who see in 
Him the representation and type of all the forms and 
ceremonies, the offerings and sacrifices, from the first 
effort of man to be at peace with God down to the 
tragedy of the Cross? Shall we turn to this act as 
the only means by which we may be saved? Shall 
we affirm that only as we believe Him to have been 
God sacrificed for man,—dying on the Cross to expi- 
ate the sins not only of those of his own time, but 
of all those who had lived before him, and of all who 
would live afterward to the latest day of humanity 
upon earth,—are we to hold that only as we believe 
this can we have any hope or any part in the great 
salvation? 

O, my friends, when my mind? is turned to con- 
template this perversion of the simple truth as it was 
in Jesus,-—of how men have labored to make such a 
mystery of salvation, that only the learned ones can 
follow the idea and reach to that which is real and 
lasting,—when I think over it all, I feel like lifting 
up my heart in thankfulness that though the Apostle 
declared that not many of the learned and mighty 
ones have been called into the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel as taught by Jesus, it meets the want of every 
earnest, seeking soul, every soul that in meekness 
and lowliness of heart is followirg Jesus in the way 
of his coming to that soul ; following him in all that 
relates to his intercourse with his fellow-men,—fol- 
lowing him in his intercourse with the Father, who, 
he declared, was not only his Father, but our Father. 
That relationship makes Jesus our brother, not our 
God to be sacrificed by another part of himself that 
we might escape the punishment due to our trans- 
gressions. O, my friends, Jesus never so taught, 
and the instincts of our own souls if yielded to,—the 
natural instincts that God has given to every one of 
us revolt from the thought jof being saved through 
the sacrifice of the purest, holiest son of God that has 
ever walked the earth. The soul turns from the 
thought, and would rather bear its own iniquity, if it 
is true to the highest instincts that God has placed 
in the human heart,—would rather bear its own in- 
iquity, than owe its salvation to the cruel, cruel 
scourging and death of the Immaculate One. And it 
is a precious thought that brings gladness to my 
heart, that the world is rising out of this, and coming 
to understand what the believing in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is, which saves us. 

Precious friends, if this does not seem clear to you 
now, rest under it. I found ten years well spent in 
struggling through the question of what salvation by 
Jesus Christ meant, and it seemed to me that when 
the answer came and the truth was revealed that 








emancipated me from the errors of tradition and the- 
ology as I then saw them, that twenty years—thirty 
years—would have been as nought to the joy and 
peace that came with believing in the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the way of his coming to save men, and so 
may you find it ifany of you have up to this time 
felt that you must rest your salvation upon what was 
done for you by another. The true atonement is 
that coming to be at one with God, through living 
the life of the blessed and holy son who could say: 
“I do always the things that please my Father in 
heaven.” 

Precious young Friends I am glad so many of 
you are here. I want you to start right in the world 
on this great question of ‘What must I do to be 
saved?” and starting right is not by accepting from 
this one what he says, or what another says, but to 
inquire for yourselves; you are not, any of you, too 
young to make this a matter of investigation, each 
for himself or herself, and as you investigate, divest 
yourselves of every other desire but to know what 
you must do to be saved,—to be preserved in the in- 
nocency of that life which your Heavenly Father 
breathed into you,—to be preserved from yielding to 
temptations, to those appetites and desires which in 
their proper exercise are all given us for the develop- 
ment of the highest and holiest purposes in life, but 
perverted, become the chains that drag down to the 
very pit of destruction. Learn, precious ones, how 
that preservation shall be accomplished, and accept 
the Lord Jesus Christ in the way of his coming to 
each one of you. Here comes in that great thought 
of the present age, the thought of individual account- 
ability, started in the Christian Church by George 
Fox, who, when a question arose in regard to some 
article of adornment, made answer “ wear it as long 
as thou canst,” or words of like import, recognizing 
the perfect right of private judgment in all those 
things thut relate to our peace withGod ; and this is 
one of the foremost questions in the Church to-day. 
Even those denominations that have been bound 
with creeds as with bands of iron, are finding that 
this question must be met. We have never been 
bound in this way, but we are bound by tradition and 
usage. Happily for you who are now coming to the 
front and taking your places in the work of the 
Church, these bands of tradition and usage are weak- 
ening—are coming to be but as wisps of straw when 
compared with the higher obligations we owe to each 
other and to our God, who has given us the right of 
deciding for ourselves all questions that pertain to 
our relations with Him. 

This great truth of believing in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, believing in the Christ-Power as we would 
express it,—‘“ the Power that makes for righteous- 
ness,” as one of our modern writers has said,—that 
Power which in the fullness, was,in Jesus, and en- 
abled him always to do the things that pleased his 
Heavenly Father, that is the saving power. Precious 
young Friends, if you have not yet set out with that 
as the leading thought of your lives, consider it well. 
Consider that this is the most momentous question 
of your lives ; that upon your decision as to what you 
can do to be saved, will rest all the future of your 
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lives here; and that the life hereafter will be influ- 
enced by your decision now. 

I would that I might be made the instrument 
this day to awaken some of you to this thought, 
if you have never been awakened to it before. I 
would that our Father might so inspire me with this 
great truth that the influence will reach to every 
heart,—to those who have just been awakened to the 
thought, and to those of you who, having traveled 
thus far through life understand better the meaning 
of what we must do to be saved. O, that all may be 
encouraged to be faithful to the revealings of the di- 
vine Law in your own souls, that we may carry about 
with us that peace of God, which under every cir- 
cumstance of our human lives will bless, strengthen, 
and encourage us to go on as he leads us, as he di- 
rects "s, 

What is life as we come to the silent shadow of 
its declining sun, to that man or that woman who in 
looking back finds that it has been spent so that it 
yields only thorns to his or her soul ? What has such 
a person to look forward to in the future? Those who 
believe in a place of material punishment, show in 
ghastly pictures the soul writhing in torment. Believe 
me, precious friends, there is no picture that man can 
make of that outward torment which can compare 
with the torment of the soul, that looking back after 
a pilgrimage of three or four score years, finds it 
has gathered nothing but apples of Sodom, beautiful 
to the outward eye, but filled with dust and ashes in- 
side. Dear friends, let none of us feel that we have 
no need to be saved, that we need not ask for divine 
preservation ; let none of us feel that we have gotten 
so near the sanctuary of the inner court that we need 
not fear of stumbling. All along our pathway we 
need guidance; we need help; and our Father in 
Heaven has promised, through the testimony of those 
who have lived faithful and true lives, that he will 
be with us, that he will even go with us through the 
deep waters of affliction, that he will guide us through 
all the perils of this transitory existence, and as we 
lean upon him and trust in him, he will bring us 
safely across the Jordan of death, into the beatitudes 
of eternity. 

May this be the portion of every soul here present, 
is the earnest prayer of my heart. 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 
Tue study of men and women, whether in books or 
in social life, is a most interesting and fascinating 
study. It is the secret of the novel’s hold upon us, 
that it places before us with more or less of vivid 
portraiture both the outward and the inner life of 
men and women. According to our own measure of 
imagination do we see these pictured men and 
women act their parts in the story ; and beside, itis a 
part of the novelist’s prerogative to lay bare for us 
this hidden purpose, or that secret motive, just as in 
the ingenious manikin of the anatomist one layer 
after another is lifted to reveal the structure of the 
eye or the mechanism of the heart. This enticing 
study of men and women in books is not without its 


1 Address by Elizabeth Powell Bond to the students of Swarth- 
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perils, inviting us as it does to lose ourselves in the 
lives of pictured men and women, working their 
work, intriguing their intrigues, loving their loves, 
fearing their fears, acting their heroism or their cow- 
ardice. It isa study which wisely directed gives us 
help and happiness; but which changes easily to 
dissipation of mental and moral force. 

It is our interest in men and women that is the 
root of our fondness for gossip. We like to know 
how our neighbor is prospering in his undertakings ; 
who are the people he values; what are the books 
that most minister to him; what are the ideals that 
go before him—a “ cloud by day, and a pillar of fire 
by night.” But here again is perilous ground. If we 
have not a delicate sense of our neighbor’s reserves ; 
if we are not quick to perceive the bounds of his 
openness towards us, our interest may become a very 
obtrusive, disagreeable thing. More than this—we 
may be easily betrayed into mounting the judgment 
seat, and according to our half lights and our re- 
stricted vision, there to pronounce judgment upon 
our neighbor’s motives, undertakings, and achieve- 
ments. And when our judgment is spoken, it is like 
a winged thing escaped from our control. It is no 
longer ours, it cannot be recalled; it speeds away on 
its desolating career, scattering seeds of doubt and 
suspicion. It is related that: A lady visited Philip 
Neri on one occasion, accusing herself of being a slan- 
derer. “Do you frequently fall into this fault?” he 
inquired. “Yes, very often,” replied the penitent. 
“ My dear child,” said Philip, “your fault is great, 
but the mercy of God is greater; I now bid thee do 
as follows: Go to the nearest market and purchase 
a chicken just killed and still covered with feathers ; 
then walk to a certain distance, plucking the bird as 
you go. Your walk finished, return to me.” The wo- 
man did as directed, and returned, anxious to know 
the meaning of so singular an jgjunction. “ You 
have been very faithful to the feat part of my or- 
ders,” said Philip; “now do the second part and 
you will be cured: Retrace your steps, pass through 
all the places you have traversed, and gather up one 
by one all the feathers you have scattered.” “ But,” 
said the woman, “ I cast the feathers carelessly away, 
and the wind carried them in all directions.” “ Well, 
my child,” replied Philip, “so it is with your words 
of slander; like the feathers which the wind has 
scattered, they have been wafted in many directions. 
Call them back now if youcan. Go sin no more.” 

I bring this thought to you of the deep signifi- 
cance of our spoken judgments, because there comes 
to my ear now and then, by some indirect way, a 
story of unhappiness among you, wrought by cruel, 
thoughtless words. In a life of such close contact of 
each to each, as our associated life, there is need that 
a very special guard be placed upon our lips. But, 
whether here or in the smaller community of our 
own homes, the same right principle should guard 
our speech ; and the young cannot too early be di- 
rected to this right principle. Those of you who 
have been accustomed to attend the Preparative and 
monthly meetings of Friends, and to listen to the 
queries whose stated purpose is “ that Friends may 
be led to an individual examination whether their 








practice is consistent with their profession ” will in- 
stantly recall the query that directs attention to this 
right principle of guarded speech: “Do Friends 
avoid and discourage tale-bearing and detraction ?” 
And in this hour, set aside for meditation, I would 
press home upon each soul this right principle of 
guarded speech, as one of the most blessed that make 
for peace. Bullets and cannon-balls are not the only 
implements of war. They tear and bruise the flesh 
and make wounds that the surgeon’s skill can heal ; 
but words pierce the impalpable soul that the sur- 
geon’s art cannot reach, and there they fix them- 
selves like the vulture upon the breast of Prome- 
theus to sting, and rankle, and embitter life. 
“One day a hard word, rashly said, 
Upon an evil journey sped, 
And like a sharp and cruel dart, 
It pierced a fond and loving heart ; 
It turned a friend into a foe, 
And everywhere brought pain and woe. 


‘A kind word followed it one day, 
Flew swiftly on its blessed way ; 
It healed the wound, it soothed the pain, 
And friends of old were friends again ; 
It made the hate and anger cease, 
And everywhere brought joy and peace. 


“But yet the harsh word left a trace 
The kind word could not quite efface ; 
And though the heart its love regained 
It bore a scar that long remained ; 
Friends could forgive but not forget, 
Or lose the sense of keen regret. 


“Oh, if we would but learn to know 
How swift and sure our words can go, 
How would we weigh'with utmost care 
Each thought before it sought the air, 
And only speak the words that move 
Like white-winged messengers of love !” 
I have brought this theme into this hour, because 
I feel so deeply that it is religious service—that it is 
doing our Heavenly Father’s work to sow the seeds 
of permanent peace—to establish conditions in which 
human souls, his children, can best unfold their 
powers and grow to the full stature of manhood and 
womanhood. We have drooped and desponded 
under the clouded skies of these last weeks; believe 
me that it is in our power, if we but see our privilege, 
to keep the atmosphere for souls always bright and 
sunny. If we strive after the spirit that was in 
Christ, the great patience and the broad charity, it 
will temper all our words, and make us speak only 
the words that help or heal. 
“No word thou utterest, or good or ill, 
But sounds forever,—wild,for soft, or shrill,— 
Fast held within the vibrant air’s embrace. 
If words of thine shall brighten one sad face, 
Thine accents ease ajbrother’s heavy load, 
Thy daily task reveal where Truth is strained, 
Then rest content! For there shall come a year 
(And soon shall come) when back into thine ear 
With ten-fold power thy words, or ill or good, 
Shall speed with force that,may not be withstood. 
Then happy thou, if in thine ear shall ring 
Words that shall crown thee servant,—helper,—king !” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VISIT AMONG FRIENDS IN INDIANA. 


Tue evening after the close of Indiana Yeariy Meet- 
ing the writer, in pursuance of his prospect of visit- 
ingthe meetings of Whitewater Quarter, bade adieu 
to many kind friends at Richmond, and was taken by 
Abraham Shoemaker to Westfield, about 16 miles 
south, in Preble county, Ohio. It was a very pleasant 
ride in the bright moonlight night, over a most ex- 
cellent road,—which was a distinguishing feature 
where I visited in Ohio and Indiana. There are 
many gravel knolls and deposits of a coarse material, 
which soon becomes packed by travel, and are sel- 
dom in bad condition in any season ofthe year. The 
meeting the next day was composed of Friends and a 
few of the neighbors, not members, and as was the 
case in all the meetings that were visited, satisfac- 
tory. The meeting-houses I attended varied but .lit- 
tle in size, were frame buildings with no youths’ gal- 
leries, and the number in attendance would range 
from 35 to 50. In the afternoon I returned to Rich- 
mond to my former pleasant home with William and 
Anna Starr. Next day, the Seventh of the week, we 
went to Dunreith, on the railroad to Indianapolis and 
St. Louis, and were met there and taken some 8 miles 
north to Greensburg, where Duck Creek Meeting is 
located. The meeting on First-day was somewhat 


disturbed by several persons coming in near the 
close. It seems that some of the neighbors were in 
the habit of attending the First-day school at the Or- 
thodox meeting at Spiceland, near by, which was 


held before their meeting hour, and then going to 
Duck Creek First-day school, which was held at the 
close,—preferring in both cases the schools to the 
meetings for worship. 

The meeting-house (Orthodox) at Spiceland isa 
very large, pretty, brick building, nearly new, and it 
is said that Spiceland Quarterly Meeting is the larg- 
est in the world of any branch of Friends. In the 
course of my travels among Friends it is surprising, 
and as it appears to me, unreasonable, for Friends of 
intelligence continuing the uncouth names to so many 
meetings. It is sometimes misleading and indefinite 
to strangers, especially when we find these meetings 
located either in or near some well known place ; and 
often the county is not given, or a clue to find where 
the many creeks, hills, and rivers from which the 
meetings in their early settlement were named, are 
to be found. Some names of meetings once well 
known are now almost unused and unknown. 
Would it not be best to use the name of the place 
and thus give others desiring to visit them means to 
know where our friends live ? 

On Second-day morning we took our departure 
for a visit to Highland Creek Meeting belonging to 
Blue River Quarter of Illinois Yearly Meeting. A few 
hours’ waiting at Indianapolis gave an opportanity 
to see there what is said to be the second largest and 
finest rail-road station house in the world. It was 
indeed both large and handsome, and the perfection 
of all its arrangements for the comfort and safety of 
the passengers was admirable. It appeared impos- 
sible for one to go wrong, if of ordinary intelligence, 
for we had to pass three inspections before entering 
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the cars. The distance to Salem was about 150 miles 
on the Terre Haute, New Albany and Louisville rail- 
road. Salem is a town of about 1,000 inhabitants, 
noted for its most excellent building-stone, and from 
the quarries in that section of Indiana were sent build- 
ing stones to New Orleans‘in the South, and Boston, 
Mass., in the far East. Next morning I was taken to 
Eliwood Trueblood’s, three or four miles from the 
town. Friends here were mostly from Carolina. After 
making a few calls on Friends, we held a parlor 
meeting at Charles Brooks’, in the evening. Here 
was the home of that lovely, gifted minister Priscilla 
Cadwalader. A very pleasant feature was the com- 
pany of so many young people; their honest and 
healthy appearance and orderly behavior were en- 
couraging to one who had traveled so far to visit 
them in Gospel love. The meeting next day was 
well attended, and as they are so seldom visited by 
ministering Friends, they were in that receptive 
condition which makes the labor of the messenger 
easy and satisfactory. This part of Indiana is quite 
hilly and the hills are very steep we thought. Many 
fossils are found here; occasionally a geode, and 
specimens of many varieties of coral. About twenty 
miles from here, to the east, and near the Ohio river, 
is the famous Wyandotte cave which has been ex- 
plored to the distance of thirty miles and if near a 
railroad or city would be better known and fre- 
quently visited. Salem is about twenty miles north 
of Louisville, Kentucky, on the line of travel from the 
North to New Orleans. 

Departing, we took the train at 9.30 at night, and 
arrived at Indianapolis at 4 a. m., and went thence 
north to Pendleton, a small town on the Michigan 
railroad. About two miles to the east we found 
another creek meeting, called Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting, located in a beautiful level country, well 
wooded, with nice farms, and as it appeared, a pros- 
perous people, and interesting body of Friends. 
They were originally from Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The writer felt like being among old acquaintances. 
The towns-people of Pendleton had just closed a con- 
tract with a large plate glass company to give them 
the exclusive,right to bore gas wells in a circuit of 
ten miles, I think, for a term of years, and they 
would erect the works which would give employment 
to some hundreds of hands. The town then would 
grow and flourish as it never had before. I was 
amused at the request of a Friend in the town, that 
some one would come and take her nice, dry wood 
away, for gas was so much better in all respects, that 
she would gladly give it away. 

The next day I parted from Fall Creek friends to 
go to Rush Creek on the same railroad line. Wa- 
bash, on the Wabash river, was the stopping point 
for the next meeting, called Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, held alternately at Maple Grove and Rush 
Creek. It was held in joint-session,in a nice new 
house, and was one to be remembered for the life 
and unity that prevailed. In the afternoon James 
Plummer took the traveler in charge on the way to 
Maple Grove. His mother, Sarah O. Plummer, we 
all loved. The next First-day at Maple Grove was 
an interesting First-day school, and the young peo- 


ple remaining added to the interest and life of the 
assembly. The wonders of creation were enlarged 
upon in the meetings; the goodness and wisdom of 
the Creator in long ages past, in forming their State, 
so wonderfully blessed with rich minerals, and good 
soil, coal, and gas, which he in his prescience knew 
his creature man would require for his future need 
and development. But far transcending these won- 
derful phenomena were His dealings and purposes 
with our spiritual existence. It was indeed to me a 
further evidence that His paths laid out for us are in 
the deep, and His ways are past finding out except 
through His enlightenment. Second-day morning, 
early, I left Huntington, a large and pretty town of 
8,000 inhabitants, on the ‘Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago road, and went to Kingsland, and thence on 
south to Montpelier, in Jay county. Having several 
hours to wait, I visited a tile factory, and also a large 
saw-mill and manufactory of felloes for wheels of all 
sizes and kinds. There were several loads of con- 
demned felloes, for carriage wheels, but gas is so 
cheap that they were not of any worth for fuel. 
There is much excellent timber in Indiana, mostly of 
large size, and I have not seen in any State so many 
and such fine large white oak and hickory trees, 
with beech and sugar maples. Saw-mills and manu- 
factories of wood for all uses were of frequent occur- 
rence along the railroads. 

Third-day, having enjoyed the company and kind- 
ness of a friend who met me at Montpelier, we went 
to Balbec to dinner, the home of Joel Birdsall. 
There I found a company boring for gas near by, and 
I went to see the operation. The town of Bluffton, 
some miles north, being unsuccessful in boring for 
gas had contracted with the owners of land in the 
town for the right to bore here. It was found at a 
depth of about 900 feet. Sometimes they have to 
bore deeper, to the depth of 1,200 feet.. They hada 
well near by just completed, and a pipe laid from 
there fed the steam-engine. They had already 
reached a depth of 600 feet through a light blue slate, 
and after passing through this slate strata, they find 
the Trenton lime-stone, where the gas is reached. 
The meeting was appointed at half-past two, and a 
goodly number of mostly plain farmers and citizens, 
with some young people, assembled, and it was an 
instructive season, wherein it was manifest that the 
Father doeth all things well, and sendeth and makes 
use of whomsoever he will to bear witness to truths 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

Thus ended the visit among Friends, and next 
morning I gladly and cheerfully returned to my 
eastern home. The visit and mingling with Friends 
at their homes was both pleasant and profitable, for 
the state and condition of Friends are much better 
known when mingling socially and religiously at 
their meetings at home, than in the large gatherings 
of both quarterly and yearly meetings, where too 
often some who at home take little interest in the 
maintenance of our meetings or our testimonies, take 
up much of our time, being gifted with a fluency of 
speech not to the edification of the body. While 
traveling in Truth’s service I always find much in 
the places to interest and enjoy, and the retrospect 
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of this last visit affords a field of much instructive 
reflection, for Indiana is a noble State, gifted with 
great privileges. A nearly level, fertile country, fast- 
growing, prosperous towns, with excellent building 
material in abundance, coal and gas underneath, 
magnificent timber, and educational facilities almost 
unequalled,—supported in part by a school fund of 
nine million dollars,—why should not Indiana be 
prosperous and progressive, and the principles of 
Friends increase also in that favored State ? 


Isaac Hicks. 
Old Westbury, L. I. 


GOD IN MAN. 


“TI cannot escape the fact that Christ's humane-ness (beau. 

tiful and all-to-be-followed as his character and ethics are) make 
his God-being-ness impossible.”’ 
Tue above extract from a letter which lies before us 
represents a common thought; one which has dis- 
turbed the faith of the Church in all ages, and thwarts 
and hinders its ministry in our own age. The philo- 
sophie thinker will perceive that it rests upon an 
implied assumption that humane-ness and God-being- 
ness, to use this somewhat Carlylesque but very sig- 
nificant English, are incongruous and inconsistent; 
that to be human is not to be divine, but something 
undivine, and to be divine is not to be human, but 
something unhuman if not contra-human. And, in- 
deed, this notion has more or less underlaid the 
Church’s conception of Christ. Humane-ness and 
God-being-ness have seemed to the Church, at least 
to the scholastic mind, incongruous ; and accordingly 
we have had in the Church a portrait of a Christ who 
was not exactly God, nor exactly man, but yet was 
perfect God and perfect man, or, in church phrase, 
the God-man. And this hyphenated God and man, 
in which, in‘a sort of Siamese twins, the divine and 
human have been conceived as united, has been 
made in theology to stand in lieu of the simple and 
thoroughly human life of Jesus as it is portrayed in 
the four} Gospels. 

Now,{it is not at all strange to us that this concep- 
tion is gradually fading out of thought, or is even 
violently repudiated. It makes large demands on be- 
lief, and requires a larger degree of historic evidence 
to warrant;acceptance than history can be expected 
* to furnish. It shocks the philosophic sense, which 
demands unity, or at least harmony, in all its con- 
ceptions of life; which can find a place for the di- 
vine and a place for the human, but consciously or 
unconsciously protests against being asked to finda 
place for the God-man, who is neither God nor man, 
and yet is both God and man. But, most of all, it is 
unsatisfying to the religious spirit, since it presents 
the central object of faith, the foundation of religious 
truth and!life and institutions, the object for rever- 
ence, the pattern for imitation, a Someone who is ab- 
normal, and so makes faith and truth and life and 
reverence and conduct abnormal. Religion reared on 
such a foundation becomes itself not the true, normal 
life of a healthy soul, but something exceptional, pe- 
culiar, out-of-common, different from life, unhuman. 
It belongs to set days, or special occasions, or canon- 
ized saints, or classes set apart to a religious life, or 
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“specially elected people.” And we even hear of 
men who are good but not religious, and occasion - 
ally of men who are very religious but not specially 
good. It is not strange that to escape all this inex- 
tricable tangle, not of ideas only but of life as well, 
men, in the interest of clear thinking and true living, 
reach the conclusion that Christ’s humane-ness ex- 
cludes the idea of his God-being-ness ; that he was a 
Hebrew Socrates, a Jewish Siddartha, and so that all 
that which the Church had counted as divine and 
authortative in his mission and teaching are to be 
discarded. 

But we submit to those who leap to this conclu- 
sion, that they base it upon an unconscious premise 
which they have not really examined, and which 
requires examination before its truth can be ac- 
cepted. This is the premise that humane-ness and 
God-being-ness mutually exclude each other. How 
if, on the contrary, they mutually presuppose and 
include each other? How if perfect humane-ness is 
God-being-ness only in a sphere of embodied action, 
and with the limitations of our earthly tabernacling ? 
How if, on the one hand, we all live, and move, and 
have our being in God, and, on the other, He is the 
All who is in all? How if there is and can be no 
ideal man except as God ‘be in him, and no mani- 
fested God except as he appear in man? Before one 
rejects the Scripture doctrine of incarnation he must 
make sure that he understands what it is; that it 
is the Scriptural, not the ecclesiastical conception 
which he repudiates. And the Scriptural doctrine of 
incarnation begins with the creation and ends with 
its hint of the time when Christ shall have deliv- 
ered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, that 
God may be the All in all. It begins with the dec- 
laration that God made man in his own image; it 
goes on to aver that he is seen in a glass, darkly, 
through human experiences and relationships—as a 
king, a shepherd, a father, a mother ; that he thinks, 
reasons, considers, loves, hates; that he dwells in 
men and speaks to men, not through stars, as the 
astrologers imagined, not through entrails of animals 
and flight of birds as the soothsayers imagined, but 
through the interpreted experiences of prophets; 
that he is reflected from the heart of man as the 
heavens from the surface of a lake, only, alas! the 
lake is ruffled and the reflection broken. According 
to the Bible, he is a God, not of mere power, might, 
mystery, as the gods of Egypt and Pheenicia, repre- 
sented therefore by the vital forces of the external 
world, but a God of justice, purity, righteousness, 
mercy, love, represented therefore by the highest 
and holiest experiences of human life. In short, it — 
may be said, without irreverence, that, according to 
the Scripture, God is ideal man infinite, ideal man is 
God finite. Men are therefore children of God, born 
of God, heirs of God, and participators of the divine 
nature. Sin is self-will attempting to break away 
from God; as if the earth should be endowed with 
free will, and should decide to leave its orbit round 
the sun and try its fortunes in a life of its own ca- 
reering individually through the universe. Redemp- 
tion is a coming back to unity with God again ; as if 
the world, weary of its winter and its night, should 
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be won back to its old-time orbit. The prodigal 
comes to himself when he goes to his father. The 
only true humane-ness is God-being-ness. Christ is 
God manifest in the flesh because he is the One and 
Only truly, ideally human. And, his work will not 
be ended till the Christ in us, the hope of glory, 
brings us all back to oneness with God, brings God 
to indwelling with us, and the vision of the seer is 
fulfilled, the tabernacle of God is with men, and the 
prayer and hope of Jesus is realized: “I in them and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 

Our correspondent may think this view more dif- 
ficult of credence even than the one which he rejects. 
He may be unable to accept the idea that God and 
man are in essential characteristics one, that the In- 
finite and Eternal Energy from which all things pro- 
ceed is a moral and spiritual as well as a physical en- 
ergy, that the Power not ourselves which works for 
righteousness works only as it isin us and becomes 
our Own power, that religion is not a something su- 
peradded to life, but the life of God in the soul of 
man; that Christ is not a God-man, but God in man, 
the God-being-ness because the perfect humane-ness, 
and that incarnation will not be perfected until the 
ideal prefigured in Christ is realized in a race in 
which God dvells, and which he fills with himself. 
But if this view be rejected, it cannot be upon the 
ground on which is rejected the traditional view 
which it is gradually supplanting—the ground that 
God and man mutually exclude each other, and that 
Christ cannot be a manifestation of God because he 
was an ideal of perfect humanity. No other mani- 
festation of God to man is possible than a manifesta- 
tion in perfect humanity ; and the end of that mani- 
festation is that humanity, perfected, may become the 
eternal manifestation of the divine glory, eternally 
the tabernacle of God.—Christian Union. 


THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


Ir has}been the custom not to prepare any lesson for 
the last First-day in the quarter. The committee 
having charge of the matter recommend a Temper- 
ance or a review lesson instead. 

The lesson for the 22d, published last week, closes 
for the present our series on the Old Testament. 
This doubtless will be satisfactory to many Friends, 
both those who take part in the work of the schools 
and others who have not identified themselves" with 
the schools. 

The accounts of the strife and bloodshed, intrigue 
and falsehood in the old records placed before us as 
having in great measure the sanction of the Supreme 
Being, it was thought by some might do more harm 
than good, in that false ideas of God and his relation 
to the human family might be inculcated. 

The course pursued has been carefully considered 
in all its phases, and from every possible standpoint ; 
“and the result has been a deep and abiding convic- 
tion that we cannot set aside any of the records of 
Scripture as not of value to ourselves or to those who 
succeed us. 

The Old Testament is regarded as the most import- 
ant part of the sacred literature of the world, and as 
such worthy a place in the studies of the rising gen- 


erations. It is also felt that we owe it to the youth 
among us to present those records in the light of an 
inquiry into the motive power that animated the 
lives of those whose acts and words make up the 
history therein given, and find if possible the pro- 
gress the nations of the earth had made in the sev- 
eral periods covered by the history. 

The lessons for 1890 will be on the New Testa- 
ment, taking up Luke’s Gospel, and supplementing 
the teaching with corroborative testimony from the 
other evangelists. That the references may be found 
during class study, it is very desirable that every 
scholar should have a copy of the New Testament in 
hand, and where it is practicable that the New Ver- 
sion be used, as all the quotations as well as the les- 
sons themselves follow the text of the New or Re- 
vised edition. And in beginning anew the line of 
study so much more consonant with our views as 
Friends, it is very important that those who enter 
upon the work as teachers study to acquit themselves 
as good stewards, that the principles and testimonies 
which we regard as fundamental may be brought to 
the attention of the scholars, and they be assisted in 
every query which may arise concerning the truth as 
it is in Jesus. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LOOKING TO, OR COMING TO, CHRIST. 


We hear a great deal about looking to Christ, coming to 
Christ, believing on Christ, and so on. I ask how are 
we to do this very important requiring? For my own 
part I cannot understand how it can be done in any 
materia] way as his material body has been out of ex- 
istence for almost eighteen hundred and sixty years ; 
but his good example, for us all to imitate, is still be- 
fore us, to do which successfully we must be under 
the influence of the same spirit which he was under 
and influenced by. It was the spirit of love to all hu- 
manity which shone forth in the acts of kindness and 
good will in his eventful life ; and to come to him or 
to believe on him is to be under the influence of the 
same heavenly power of Love, for “ God is Love, and 
they who live in Love live in God; He in them and 
they in Him,” as shown forth in the blessed Jesus ; 
and so we will be blessed also by this heavenly power 
which will keep us from sin, and consequently be our 
redeemer from it. This is what I call coming to 
Christ or believing on or in Him. It appears to be 
all a spiritual work, and there is no other name given 
by which we can be saved, and we thus knowit to be 
an experimental spiritual state leading us on to acts of 
righteousness, kindness, and all the heavenly vir- 
tues—preparing us to come up higher. 

Now if the whole community of mankind were 
influenced by this kind, loving disposition or spirit, 
there could be no train-robbing or evil-doing of any 
kind ; even wars and rumors of wars would cease, 
and we would be redeemed from all these evils, and 
joy and rejoicing would cover the earth as the waters 
do the sea. Will we have itso? Let us one and all 
try. He has prayed that His will be done on or in 
earth as it is done in Heaven, where all is joy and 
peace. Wo. Tyson. 

Hankinson, N. Dakota. 
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PERMANENT UPLIFTING. 


THE season is upon us when the numerous organi- 
zations for the relief of want and distress are making 
their appeals for help to carry out the benevolent 
purposes of their associations. These have had 
their origin in an unselfish desire to share whatever 
one may have in abundance, with the neighbor who 
lacks, and by associated labor to accomplish the ob- 
ject more efficiently and with more satisfactory re- 
sults than when left to individual effort. 

And the object is a most worthy one; yet in the 
multiplying of these means of relief, and employing 
hired agents to dispense the gifts, as is sometimes 
done, are we not in danger of compromising that 
self-respect which is the birth-right of every individ- 
ual whatever his social status, that should be guarded 
and cherished as an inalienable inheritance? The 
tendency of much of our benevolence is to pauperize 
rather than to encourage self-helpfulness, and this is 
largely the condition of our present work among the 
poor. The problem of helping without demoralizing 
is coming to the front in a manner that indicates the 
great importance of a wise and judicious investigation 
of the whole subject from the standpoint of our pres- 
ent social conditions, and the claims of a common 
humanity. 

Helpful church work, for all those who can be 
reached through that channel, will always stand 
amoug the best agencies that can be devised ; but it 
should not stop with the dispensing of a few warm 
garments for the women and children, and dainties, 
or even necessities for the aged and the sick. The 
holy profession of Christianity requires that we make 
the cause of the poor our cause, and bases our accept- 
ance with the Father, at the end of all, upon our 
faithfulness in this particular. For the larger num- 
ber, the plan of organized charity adopted a few 
years ago in all our large cities seems well adapted to 
secure the best results, if there is as its right arm, 
a corps of women, wise, earnest, and discriminating, 
to carry into the homes of destitution a word of help- 
ful cheer, of kindly advice and suggestion ; women 
whose hearts are in the work not as a sentimental 
effort to give to the needy, but asaspur and incen- 


tive to the faint-hearted and discouraged, who from 
various causes find themselves going behindhand 
and see no way out of the difficulty. It is not so 
much the actual giving that our poorer neighbors 
want. Sometimes 4 small loan to tide over present 
difficulty is more helpful than the dole of charity, 
and no better service can be rendered such, than 
what might be secured through Loan societies, where 
a few dollars, loaned for a short time without inter- 
est, and paid in installments as the recipient was 
able, would be of the greatest assistance. 

This plan is pursued in some of the ward organi- 
zations of our City, and while there are those who 
forget to repay, there aré many examples of uncom- 
promising fidelity that it is a privilege to help. This 
reaches down to aclass below that which our Sav- 
ings Funds and Loan Societies are intended to benefit 
Often it isa worn and weary woman widowed or de- 
serted with two or three or more helpless little child- 
ren to provide for, (and such cases are all about us). 
She is toiling at the most laborious occupations, deny- 
ing herself the common necessities of life that the 
little ones may not lack, and in her desire for their 
welfare resorting to every expediency the mother-in- 
stinct suggests, that when she sends them out to be 
among their fellows they may show no hint of the 
struggle or hardship she has undergone that they may 
be clean and comfortably clothed. It is{such as these, 
botii men and women, that need our kind and help- 
ful sympathy,and to whom it comes asa benediction. 
If half that is now doled out in indiscriminate charity 
were wisely invested in ways that could be made 
available to the thousands among us who are deserv- 
ing our consideration and encouragment, the uplift it 
would bring to the deserving poor now struggling 
against odds the most formidable can scarcely be esti- 
mated. Let this subject have the thought and atten- 
tion that it deserves and there is no reason to doubt 
that a way out of the difficult problem will ere long 
be found. 





DEATHS. 


HUNT.—At her residence, near Rising Sun, Md., on the 
morning of Twelfth month 9th, 1889, Elmire Hunt, widow 
of Marshall J. Hunt, in her 63d year; a member and over- 
seer of West Nottingham particular and Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

LINCOLN.—At her residence, near Rising Snu, Md., on 
the morning of Ninth month Ist, 1889, Sarah D. Lincoln, 
wife of Joseph H. Lincoln, in her 63d year; a member and 
overseer of West Nottingham particular, and Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting. . 

McILVAINE.—At Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 13th, 
1889, Spencer McIlvaine, in his 87th year. Interment from 
Chester Friends’ meeting-house. 





“Tr were better to be of no church than to be bit- 
ter for any.”— Wm. Penn. 
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MARY JANE FIELD. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir was with a deep sense of personal loss and be- 
reavement that, after a brief absence, I attended here 
this morning our Friends’ meeting, and realized that 
in the interim death had made vacant the accus- 
tomed place therein of tur beloved friend, Mary 
Jane Field. To me and to mine she has been not 
only a tenderly loving friend, but in a certain sense, 
as a mother. This she has been indeed to many. 
Especially has she sustained relations of closest sym- 
pathy with the young. Early in its inauguration 
among Friends she engaged heartily and earnestly 
in the work of the First-day school. For many years, 
in connection with George Nathan Harper, assisted 
by others, she has contributed by her personal ser- 
vice very largely to the continuance and usefulness 
of the Plainfield First-day School. Though few of the 
children have been from the families of Friends, all 
have loved her devotedly, and her personal presence 
and loving ministrations have been as a benediction 
to all. The First-day School anniversaries, sometimes 
commemorated at the meeting-house, and sometimes 
at her own home, have been occasions of much hap- 
piness, and to none more than to herself. 

In explanation of her deep interest in, and devo- 
tion to, First-day School work she once told me how 
she was led to engage init. There came to her the 
great sorrow of the death of her beloved companion 
in life. In that hour of great need the early lessons 
of her own childhood concerning the indwelling Di- 
vine Spirit as an unfailing source of strength and 
support afforded her great comfort. It happened 
that at about the same time an intimate personal 
friend, not of the Society of Friends, was called upon 
to pass through a bereavement kindred to her own. 
But this friend, whose education concerning spiritual 
things had been of a more outward type, suffered 
greatly, without consolation. Human sympathy, 
however grateful, was inadequate to her sore need, 
and the Divine arm, looking outward, seemed be- 
yond her reach. In grateful memory, Mary Jane 
said, of the great blessing her own early education 
among Friends had been to her in that season of be- 
reavement, and in view of the unconsolable suffering 
of her friend, she felt it to be her duty to do all she 
could henceforth to teach the children of others the 
simple spiritual faith which in her own experience 
she had found to be of such priceless value. 

She was a Friend in the true representative sense. 
Through her many years of acceptable service in the 
Yearly Meeting as clerk, and through frequent visits 
with traveling Friends in her own and in other 
yearly meetings, as well as through the bountiful 
hospitality of her own delightful home, she had be- 
come widely known, and as generally beloved. 
Many indeed will mourn her loss. She was an active 
and useful member of our Quarterly Meeting Tem- 
perance Committee, and a wise counsellor in the 
general affairs of our religious body. 

By the death of this dear Friend I am afresh re- 
minded of the significance of this inscription, which 
not long ago I read upon one of the historical me- 
morial tablets in Westminster Abbey : “ God removes 
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His workers, but He continues His work.” Another 
beloved worker has been removed from our vineyard, 
but the work must be continued. While our own 
opportunity lasts may we who survive realize the 
responsibility which it confers, and each in our own 
way render the best service of which we are capable 
in the field from which she has been called. 

Though suffering much pain during her compara- 
tively brief illness, her mental consciousness con- 
tinued till near the close, and her death was peaceful 
and serenely triumphant. Her funeral was largely at- 
tended, and by many not of Friends, in the old meet- 
ing house, on the 9th instant. Tenderly sympathetic 
and impressive testimonies were borne upon the oc- 
casion by Samuel B. Haines, Robert 8. Haviland, and 
Elizabeth Thistleth wait. 

Aaron M. Powe Lu. 
Plainfield, N. J., 12th month 15. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 
Tus Association, during last winter, distributed 326 
half tons of coal, relieving nearly 1,400 persons con- 
nected with the several families, of whom 582 are 
reported as minors. Of the heads of the families 187 
were widows or widowers, 38 single, 110 colored, 213 
American, 90 Irish, 22 German, 10 English ; the re- 

mainder of various nationalities. 

A sketch of the Association may not be out of 
place. In First month, 1831, men Friends procured 
fuel, which was distributed by the Women’s Asso- 
ciation, previously organized. One very cold day in 
the severe winter of 1834-35, the late George Truman 
had brought to his attention a very suffering case, 
which so affected him that at the close of meeting, 
(being a Fourth-day), at old Cherry street meeting, 
he mentioned the matter ; the result was a meeting 
of men who decided, First month 8th, 1835, to or- 
ganize “ The Association of Friends for the Relief of 
the Suffering Poor.” At first all contributors had the 
right to bring suffering cases to the notice and ex- 
amination of a committee who attended to drawing 
orders for relief; afterwards the intervention of the 
committee was done away with, trusting that all 
would be careful to aid only such cases as could not 
promptly be relieved by the Guardians of the Poor. 
When the funds collected ran out a fresh collection 
was made, and most generally the books were closed. 

After the removal to the meeting-house on Race 
street, greater publicity was given to the organization, 
resulting in a larger number of contributors and con- 
sequently a larger participation in its operations. 

A Friend who was actively interested conceived 
the idea of starting a fand which should aid in keep- 
ing the books open as long as the season seemed to 
require, and joined with other members of his family 
and the late J. Gillingham Fell in the donation of 
coal, (which also secured the relinquishment of tolls 
by the Reading R. R.), and by this operation, for sev- 
eral years, the nucleus of a fund was started which 
has been increased by legacies and the donation of a 
small dwelling by the late I. V. Williamson. 

Sixth month 11, 1869, a charter was obtained 
under the title of Friends’ Charity Fuel Association 
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Its privileges are open to such members of the So- 
cietp of Friends or those in profeseion with it as may 
contribute to its funds, such contributor being per- 
mitted to draw half a ton of coal for really needy 
cases coming to their notice during the season, not 
exceeding the number of dollars they have contri- 
buted. 

(The association, it may be added, was not in- 
tended to furnish coal to Friends ; our discipline dis- 
courages the exposure of cases in that way.) 

It will be seen that this is a very liberal arrange- 
ment, as the receipts from contributors are about 
one-third less than the coal costs the Society ; there- 
fore it is no more than reasonable to expect that a 
care should be exercised not togive coal where there 
is not absolute necessity, and further that those de- 
siring to avail themselves of its benefits should make 
their own contributions, instead of pauperizing them- 
selves by the solicitation of accommodation from 
others who are contributors. There are very few 
among Friends who could not contribute if they were 
willing to withhold from some gratification or the 
dispensing with some unnecessary appendages to 
dress or living. If we cannot curb self for the 
benefit of others, what reward have we? Let us re- 
member that the poor widow whom the Divine 
Master commended gave her entire living, and cheer- 
fully incurred the danger of being without the ne- 
cessaries of life until she earned more means. 

I may add that the book for the delivery of coal 
will open on Second-day, the 30th inst., at Friends’ 
book store. Contributions should be sent previous 
to First month 7,to the Treasurer, T. Morris Perot, 
314 Vine street, or left in the box at the book store. 


J. M. T., Jr. 


MISSION WORK IN NEW YORK: LETTER 
FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Tae Young Friends’ Aid Association of New York 
City, held its fourth Annual Entertainment on Sixth- 
day afternoon and evening, Twelfth month 6th. The 
weather was good, Friends generally were interested, 
the occasion was enjoyed, and the financial result 
was satisfactory. The most interesting feature came 
as a surprise, from our friend Abby D. Munro, of Mt 
Pleasant, South Carolina. She had promised some 
moss for decorations and sent what dressed the whole 
room, and was very profitable to sell. She also sent, 
as the following letter will explain, a quilt made by 
the children in her orphans’ home. It seemed too 
bad that she should not have for herself the quilt 
prepared for her with such loving care, so it was de- 
cided to exhibit it for the benefit of the Young 
Friends’ Aid Association, and at some future time, to 
return it to Abby. This was done. A little boy, 
Thomas Garrett, a great-grandson of the Thomas Gar- 
rett whom we all remember, showed the quilt to the 
visitors for a small sum, and the result was quite as 
good as if the quilt itself had been sold. 

The letter from A. D. M. is appended, as likely to 
interest Friends generally. A. M. J. 

New York City. 
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Mr. Pizasant, 8. C., Nov. 21. 

My Dear Friend :—Agreeable to promise, I send by 
to-day’s steamer, two, barrels of Tillsandia or South- 
ern moss, to be used in decorating for your tea-party. 
With itjI have sent some rice, which you see is very 
pretty and graceful for your decorations, and may be 
a curiosity tosome. I senfi also a few little baskets 
made by an old colored woman, from grass and pal- 
metto. Had I time, I would send more of them—as 
I believe they could be easily disposed of. Then in 
one of the barrels you will find a bundle, and “ there- 
by hangs a tale.” In that bundle is a patchwork 
quilt, and we’ve had a quilting bee. It came off in 
this wise: During my absence in the summer, it was 
planned'that these deft little fingers, boys, and girls, 
should learn to use the needle skillfully enough to 
piece and put together a quilt as a surprise to me 
upon my return. So about it they went, with child- 
ish zeal, Thimbles were fitted to fingers that had 
never worn thimbles, and needles took the place of 
axes, and seams were ripped out to be sewed over 
again, and sewed to be ripped out; but they persevered 
“even unto blood,” as the stubborn needles persisted 
in penetrating the flesh instead of the patch. But 
perseverance conquered, as perseverance enough is 
sure to do, and the result you will see. Then came 
the presentation. I knew—I could tell by a certain 
feeling in the air, when I returned—that something 
was on their minds. There was considerable whis- 
pering, and many a look at me, which implied that I 
didn’t know quite everything, etc. At last the aus- 
picious evening came. I had gone to my room after 
tea, and just settled for a little quiet, when all at once 
sounds of music and singing floated up from the 
entry, and I opened the door, and they came march- 
ing in—Aunt Tamar, Mrs. Leveen, (housekeeper) 
and all. They ceased their singing, formed a circle, 
and spreading the quilt upon the floor, sang again, 
lustily, too: 

“Miss Abby had a patchwork quilt, oh, oh, 

Of prettiest colors it was made, 

And in the prettiest patterns laid, 

And oh, how gay was Miss Abby’s patchwork quilt.” 

Then came the presentation with a little speech, 
and each eagerly pointed to the part put together by 
himself or herself, and after it was sufficiently 
praised and admired, they withdrew to their beds, as 
happy as birds. Then came the thought into my 
head, that this quilt should be quilted and sent to 
you—in the barrel of moss—both as a specimen of 
work done by the children and with the thought that 
perhaps it might be sold at auction, after its history 
was known. So the same fingers prepared the lining, 
spread the cotton, and got it ready for the quilting. 
Iam not sure but that you would have thought it 
worth a dollar’s entrance fee to see that quilting bee. 
I wished so much I might but photograph the scene 
as boys and girls they stood up on either side, twelve 
at a time, almost breathlessly running their needles 
in and out, as earnest as if the welfare of the nation 
depended upon every stitch. They have worked at 
it before school and after school, until the last stitch 
was taken and it was pronounced “ finished.” Now 
I wouldn’t have you to think this comes to you with- 
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out any self-denial on my part, but I give it as a spe- 


cimen of their work—and of their spirit, too, hoping 
you may be able to dispose of it to advantage. 

Tues. 26. The barrels did not get off as I antici- 
pated, and the two in the interval have grown to three. 
Our colored friends, small and great, became inter- 
ested ; little bundles of rice came floating in to us, 
packages of cotton balls, and a stalk with the buds 
on it, which will yet open we are told. Jacob, James, 
and Augustus climbed the live oak trees and gath- 
ered the moss, and our neighbor (white) contributed 
the beautiful holly from a tree in her yard, and we 
all packed the barrels, for every member of the fam- 
ily had a hand in it. The older boys wheeled them 
to the boat in a wheelbarrow, and Miss Nicholas 
(our Sewing School teacher) went over and shipped 
them. And so they come to you, laden with kind 
wishes, and with the hope that the friends at that 
end will enjoy the contents as much as all enjoyed 
getting them together. 

Assy D. Monro. 


TEMPERANCE DATA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

I eNCLOse two papers, which I think wouldjdo good if 

published in the paper. Js BBs 
Baltimore. 





Granp Horst, Paris, Sept. 2d, 1889. 

We, the undersigned, members of a European Ex- 
cursion Party which sailed from New York City Jure 
26th, 1889, having practised total abstinence from all 
intoxicating beverages, do most respectfully recom- 
mend this course to all American travelers abroad as 
well as whilst at home, as most productive of good 
health and morals. We are unable to account for the 
prevailing idea at home that Americans must drink 
beer and wine when in Europe, unless this is the result 
of appetite and social custom on the one hand and a 
desire to sell a most profitable and plentiful article on 
the other. Many physicians, managers of parties, 
guides, and many citizens seem to vie with each 
other in creating and promoting the belief that pure 
life-giving water is not to be found on the Continent 
of Europe. Those who drink beer for its nourish- 
ment, certainly forget that the great German Chem- 
ist Liebig declared that there was not as much nutri- 
ment in a gallon of beer as in the meal that could be 
held on a knife point. We have found excellent 
drinking water wherever we have been. Should im- 
pure water be found elsewhere we submit that it does 
not seem rational to attempt purification by adding 
alcoholic mixtures, which are poisonous to the hu- 
man system. Among the places visited by us are 
the following,—Liverpool, London, Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, Cologne, Wiesbaden, Heidelberg, Munich, Ver- 
ona, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Pisa, Turin, 
Milan, Lucerne, Interlaken, Berne, Chamonni, Ge- 
neva, and Paris. 

Respectfully submitted, J. K. Taylor, Baltimore, 
Md.; Rev. Simon S. Hughson, Newark, N. J.; Rev. 
Cornelius Schenck, Plainfield, N. J.; Dr. C. E. Lati- 
mer, New York City. 


—__ — 
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New York Ciry, Oct. 10th, 1889. 

Dr. R. H. Plummer of San Francisco, California, 
professor in Cooper Medical College of that city, who 
has just returned from a twelve months’ trip around 
the world, through Asia, Africa, and Europe, with 
his wife and two sons, confirms the above, and says 
that in their travels they discarded alcoholic drinks, 
finding no necessity for their use. 





Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, composed 
of delegates from Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, at its recent session in this city, Park avenue 
and Laurens street, adopted the following on high 
license: “The sale and use of alcoholic liquors is a 
matter in which the Society of Friends together with 
other religious bodies is greatly concerned. How 
to suppress their use is one of the most serious and 
important questions of the day. The method called 
High License is not in accord with the principles of 
our Society, since it allows an evil traffic to continue 
for a price, and is a compromise with wrong. The 
opinion of those who have given this subject the 
closest attention is, that the only efficient method, 
—a method which has been the most effectual where- 
ever it has been given a fair trial,—is the prohibition 
by law of the manufacture, sale, transportation, and 
importation of alcoholic beverages, and the proper 
enforcement of such laws.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S HUMANE VIEWS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the lateley published correspondence of John 
Lothrop Motley, I find printed an interesting letter 
from George Washington to Motley’s grandfather, 
John Lothrop. H. T.C. 








Mount VERNON, June 22, 1788. 
Reverend and Respected Sir : 

Your acceptable favor of the 16th of May, cover- 
ing a recent publication of the Proceedings of the 
Humane Society, has within a few days been put 
into my hands. 

I observe with singular satisfaction the cases in 
which your benevolent institution has been instru- 
mental in recalling some of our fellow-creatures as it 
were from beyond the gates of eternity,and has 
given occasion for the hearts of parents and friends 
to leap for joy. The provision made for shipwrecked 
mariners is also highly estimable in the view of 
every philanthropic mind, and greatly consolatory to 
that suffering part of the community. These things 
will draw upon you the blessings of those who were 
nigh to perish. These works of charity and good 
will towards men, reflect in my estimation great lus- 
ter upon the authors, and presage an era of still 
further improvement. 

How pitiful in the eye of reason and religion is 
that false ambition which desolates the world with 
fire and sword for the purposes of conquest and fame, 
when compared with the minor virtues of making 
our neighbor and our fellow-men as happy as their 
frail conditions and perishable natures will permit 
them to be! 

I am happy to find that the proposed Genera 
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Government meets with your approbation—as, in- 
deed, it does with that of most disinterested and dis- 
cerning men. The Convention of this State is now 
in session, and I cannot but hope that the Constitu- 
tion will be adopted by it—though not without con- 
siderable opposition. I trust, however, that the com- 
mendable example exhibited by the minority in your 
State will not be without its salutary influence on 
this. 

In truth, it appears to me that should the proposed 
government be generally harmoniously adopted,—it 
will be a new phenomenon in the political and moral 
world, and an astonishing victory gained by enlight- 
ened reason over brutal force. 

I have the honor to be, with very great considera- 
tion, Reverend and respected Sir, yo.r most obedi- 
ent and humble servant, 

G. WASHINGTON. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


Tue twenty-third anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society was celebrated on Fifth-day of last 
week, the 12th instant, at St. George’s Hall, Philadel- 
phia. The several sessions were held in the morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, according to the an- 
nounced programme. The attendance at the morn- 
ing session was small, about 30 persons being present 
when the President, Dr. Sarah T. Rogers, called the 
meeting to order. In her opening address Dr. Rog- 
ers said that the cause of peace has made steady pro- 
gress since the first society was formed in America. 
There are now 43 organizations in this country, six 
in France, four in Germany, eight in Great Britain, 
four in Italy, and one each in Denmark, Holland, 
Hungary, Norway, and Sweden, 

The annual report was read by the Secretary, 
John J. Lytle. Reference was made to the deaths 
of Edwin K. Burgess and Dinah Mendenhall, and a 
resolution was adopted providing for an appropriate 
memorial. Letters of regret from Senator Sherman, 
Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago ; William Lloyd 
Garrison, Dr. James E. Rhoads, Paulus Moort, Her- 
bert Welsh, John Swaney, H. S. Kent, from several 
members of the Pan-American Conference, and from 
several others, were read. 

A letter was also read from Conrad F. Stollmeyer, 
of Trinidad, Vice-President of the Universal Peace 
Union, who went to Venezuela in the interests of a 
peaceful settlement of the pending dispute between 
that country and Great Britain. He reported that 
as a result of his efforts steps had been taken to,re- 
open diplomatic relations between Venezuela and 
England. The United States Minister to Venezuela, 
Colonel Scraggs, has written to Secretary Blaine (with 
the approval of the President of Venezuela), request- 
ing him to inquire, through the American Minister 
at the Court of St. James, whether England would 
receive in a kindly manner an envoy from Venezue- 
la, with a view to treat on and arrange the difficul- 
ties in reference to boundaries in Guiana, the 30 per 
cent. extra duties levied upon goods coming from the 


West India Islands, and the British claims on Vene- 
zuela. 











A letter from Dr. Daniel P. Breed, of Washington, 
offered a series of annual prizes for school work in 
the interest of peace. Out of this, A.H. Love ex- 
plained, a plan for a permanent fund for the spread 
of peace literature had taken shape, and to this Dr. 
Breed has subscribed $1,000. Frederick E. Whipple, 
of Mystic, Conn., reported the progress of the move- 
ment to purchase the grove at that place and to erect 
a “ peace temple.” 

Addresses were made at the morning session by 
8. Burns Weston, on the “ Connection of Peace with 
Ethical Science;” by Amanda Deyo, of New York; 
and by M. A. Roberts, who was one of the two coms- 
misioners selected by Governor Beaver to represent 
Pennsylvania at the Paris Exposition. The last 
named believed there was an increasing sentiment 
for peace in London and Paris. She also spoke of 
the missionary preacher in Liberia, Paulus Moort, 
who, she said was earnestly desirous to establish 
better commercial relations between this country 
and Africa, and, if possible, resist the usurpation of 
the French in that country. On motion, this subject 
was referred to a committee. 

At the afternoon session officers were elected as 
follows: President, Sarah T. Rogers, M. D., Vice- 
Presidents, Alfred H. Love, Thomas E. Longshore, 
Lydia H. Price, Henry 8. Clubb, Edward H. Magill, 
Josiah W. Leeds, Hannah E. Longshore, M. D., Peter 
Smedley, John M. Broomall, Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf, 
J.M. Wallace, Caroline H. Spear, M. D., Jabez P. 
Campbell, D. D., William Dayton Roberts, T. Judson 
Whitney, Dr. George Dana Boardman, Emily Long- 
streth, N.S. Upham, and Thomas Walter ; Secretary, 
John J. Lytle; Corresponding Secretary, John Col- 
lins, and Treasurer, H. Taylor Rogers. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring in favor of ar- 
bitration as a substitute for war; that, in lieu of a 
War Department, or in addition thereto, there should 
be a Peace Department, with an International Court 
of Arbitration; recognizing the happy omen pre- 
sented by the sitting in Washington of tbe confer- 
ences of the maritime powers and of the American 
States ; declaring against the taking of human life, 
either on the scaffold, or on battle-fields, or by any 
other so-called legal means; favoring temperance ; 
declaring against appropriations for coast defenses, 
etc., and in favor of the encouragement of commerce; 
protesting against military statues around municipal 
buildings, against appropriations for the militia, and 
the political preference given to military men, and 
the constant increase of pensions. 

Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, made an ex- 
tended argument during the consideration of the 
resolutions, to show that peaceful arbitration could 
be and had been enforced, citing the case of Bel- 
gium’s neutrality. She took exception to the resolu- 
tion against the increase of pensions, and was fol- 
lowed by Alfred H. Love, on the other side. 

Addresses were made at the afternoon session by 
Levi K. Joslin, of Providence, R. I., on “ War, De- 
structive; Peace, Constructive;” by Hannah J. 
Bailey, of Maine; and N. B. Grubb on “The Men- 
nonite Testimony for Peace.” Further minntes were 

adopted declaring that the peace movement is and 
should be free from sectarian and partisan bias; con- 
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gratulating Conrad F, Stollmeyer, of Trinidad, for his 
successful interposition in behalf of peace between 
Venezuela and Great Britain ; thanking Daniel Breed 
for his offer of money for peace prizes to the Friends’ 
schools of Great Britain, America, and Canada; re- 
questing the President of the United States to formu- 
late a treaty of permanent arbitration between the 
United States and France ; urging continued peaceful 
efforts for “ Home Rule for Ireland ; ” and sending 
congratulations to Brazil on the peaceful accomplish- 
ment of its recent revolution. 

At 6 o’clock a supper was served in the parlor of 
St. George’s Hall, at which a large number attended. 
In the evening, beginning at 8, addresses were made 
by George Dana Boardman, on “ Disarmament ;” 
Amanda Deyo, peace delegate to the European Peace 
Congress, who spoke of “ Peace, the Real Golden 
Medal ;” Aaron M. Powell, of New York, on “ Things 
that Make fer Peace;” J. H. Clifford, of German- 
town, on “ The Greetings of the Promises ;” Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopf, on “ The Demand for Peace,” and 
by others. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


PHILADELpaHia First-day School Union met at Green 
street meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, 13th inst, 
The attendance was encouraging. Reports from most 
of the schools gave evidence of improvement and 
growth. Reports from the three departments of 
Friends’ Mission,—First-day school, Temperance, and 
Sewing school, were read. A Friend spoke of his 
being particularly interested in the reports from 
Frankford and Fair Hill, which have}such a small 
proportion of Friends’ children as to rank them as 
mission schools, as well as the one at Friends’ Mis- 
sion. In reference to the latter it was stated that 
when Geo. B. Cock was one of the teachers he en- 
couraged the children to save money by depositing 
in the Penny Saving Fund. This has been contin- 
ued, and at the present time more than twenty-five 
have such accounts, with a balance to their credit of 
nearly 90 dollars. 

A number of pupils of the Green street school 
gave an interesting and profitable exercise, Scripture 
and sacred poetry combined, which was admirably 
recited. 

The question of the promotion of scholars in 
First-day schools was dwelt on by Wm. W. Biddle, 
Mary R. Drinkhouse, and Wm. W. Birdsall, the idea 
mainly being that this, in the usual understanding, 
could hardly be carried out in such schools, that if 
the teacher is under the influence of love she will at- 
tract the children, and they will not wish to be sep- 
arated from her class, but they will advance together. 

The Business Committee proposed the raising of a 
larger sum of money, as the Union had been in debt 
to the Treasurer on general account, both last year 
and this, which should not be. This was approved, 
and auditors of the Treasurer’s account were ap- 
pointed. After some other business, adjourned to 
meet at Girard Avenue. It was considered to be an 
interesting meeting. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL REPORT. 
[We make the following extracts from the Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore College, pre- 
sented to the recent annual meeting of Stockholders.—Eps, } 


The “ Strath Haven Mill property” has been pur- 


chased by the College, subjected to a mortgage of ten 
thousand dollars. 


During the last summer much attention was given 


to putting the College property into excellent order. 
A great improvement was made in the sanitary con- 
dition of the west end of the *building, which was 
carefully examined and thoroughly painted. 


The farm continues under the same satisfactory 


management as heretofore. The condition thereof 
improves year by year, while it contributes in no 
small degree tc the material comfort of the College. 


From President Appleton’s report to the Board 
we extract the following: 

“ During the past year there have been no changes 
of importance in the curriculum of studies, and no 
new departments have been created. We are still 
working on the former lines of study which were 
carefully arranged a few years ago. I refer to the 
four regular courses of the college, leading respect- 
ively to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Letters, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science 
in Engineering. 

“The changes in the organization of our College 
work referred to in the last report, i. ¢., the division 
of the year into semesters, or two distinct terms of 


study, had its complete trial last year; and having ° 


been found satisfactory is continued the present year. 
The special feature of this arrangement, it will be re- 
membered, is the concentration of the attention of 
the student upon fewer studies at a time, certain 
branches which formerly extended over the entire 
year being now made to aiternate with each other, 
each one, however, during its own half-year, receiv- 
ing the same amount of time as under the old ar- 
rangement. oe 

“ Certain needs in various departments of instruc- 
tion may be specified ; larger and better accommoda- 
tions for students are needed in the department of 
Engineering, of Chemistry, of Physics, and of the Fine 
Arts. Certain improvements in the Physical Labora- 
tory are an absolute necessity.” 

In addition to the regular work of the department 
of History, it affords us pleasure to commend the ef- 
fort made to uphold our testimony against war, and 
to instruct, not only in the history of the Society of 
Friends, but also in its “ beliefs and early labors.” In 
addition to the above work, during the past two years 
a class of twenty-five or fifty students have met regu- 
larly on First-day afternoons for the study of the Dis- 
cipline of Friends, the history of the rise and growth 
of the Society, its essential principles and testimonies, 
and the lives and influence of those prominently con- 
cerned in the work of building upon the foundation 
laid by George Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
and others. The aim has been to make the students 
more thoroughly acquainted with the faith we pro- 
fess, that they may carry hence to their homes and 
meetings an interest in the promotion of the funda- 
mental principles of our Society. 


i 
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More than ever before in our aiilalle work is stress Alumni will approve this step, as a decided advance 
Great effort is madeto | 
College, and by the friends of higher education in 


laid upon English education. 
have our students’ able to apply their knowledge to 
the practical affairs of life. Instruction in Elocution 


and Oratory, Rhetoric and Composition, Logic, Eng- | 
lish Literature, and Psychology, is given great promi- | 


nence in our course of study. 


Those who aspire to become teachers may enjoy 


opportunities to study, as well as to observe, the best 
methods of teaching, and to hear lectures by success- 
ful instructors and eminent thinkers on pedagogical 
subjects. 

The home-life at’the College is on a very healthy 
and safe foundation, to maintain which the Board, as 
well as the Faculty, realize fully that untiring vigil- 
ance and unceasing care are necessary. 

The efforts for the intellectual, moral, and physi- 
cal development of the students are producing results 
which are highly gratifying to those who have been 
giving close attention to these matters, and enthusi- 
asm among the professors and students is general. 

The Board has labored in conjunction with the 
Faculty to elevate the standing and increase the use- 
falness of the College. In this way we have been 
brought into an intimate knowledge of its needs, and 
have been made to see opportunities for further 
growth. Departments which were well provided for 
a few years ago now need more room. It is our duty 
to keep abreast of the times and to make the best 
provision for all. To do this we appeal urgently to 


friends of higher education to afford us all possible 
’ aid toward enlarging Swarthmore’s opportunities for 


growth. 

The Board of Managers feel that the past vear has 
been one of progress in the career of Swarthmore. 
At its beginning the Board approved of dropping the 
lowest class; and in Ninth month, 1889, for the first 
time but two Preparatory classes entered. This 
course has proved a wise one, as it has resulted in the 
advancement of the standard of work in the College, 
while in many instances it has inspired preparatory 
schools to advance their requirements. 

It is with satisfaction we announce to the Stock- 
holders another forward step in elevating the stand- 
ard of the College. At the meeting of the Board- of 
Managers held this day, it was, after due considera- 
tion, decided to discontinue after the present year 
the Second Preparatory class, thus leaving below the 
Freshmen only one class, to be known as the Sub- 
collegiate class. For admission to this class such at- 
tainments as will enable the student after one year’s 
work to enter the Freshman class will be required. 

This step may be said practically to do away with 
the Preparatory School, and to constitute Swarthmore 
a College in a stricter sense than it hitherto has been. 
This action, following the dropping of the third class 
last year, has long been contemplated but has not be- 
fore been thought practicable. 

This change enables the Managers to give mem- 
bers of the Senior and Junior increased study room, 
obviating the necessity of using their chambers for 
study purposes. 

We believe that all friends of Swarthmore every- 
where, and especially our now considerable body of 
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towards the objects desired by the founders of the 


the Society of Friends everywhere. 
On behalf of the Board of Managers. 
M. F. Lonestretn, Secretary. 


—————=a —— = 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


| Nong of the buildings on the college campus at 


Swarthmore have ever been given the distinguishing 
or commemorative names as is customary at other 
colleges. A suggestion has been made that the sev- 
eral buildings be named for the parties mainly in- 


| strumental in building them or for some of the bene- 


factors of the college, and by so doing it is argued 
that these persons or their descendants would be 
shown that their gifts of money or services have 
been appreciated. The professorships have been 
named in this way and the similar custem of naming 
the buildings is, at least, a pretty one. Edward Par- 
rish, the first president of the college, was probably 
the most influential worker for its establishment, and 
in view of the fact that his name is not to be found 
attached to any of departments of the institution 
which he labored so hard to found, it has been sug- 
gested that the main college edifice be dignified with 
the title of “Parrish Hall.” For similar reasons 
there should be the “Cunningham Observatory,” 
while the Scientific Building might well be named in 
honor of Samuel Willits, or others of Swarthmore’s 
great benefactors. 

—The annual reception tendered the students by 
the members of the Faculty and the instructors was 
held in the college parlors on Seventh-day evening. 
There was but little formality, all of.the instructors 
acting as the hosts of the evening. After the usual 
period of enjoyment, refreshments were served in 
the college dining-hall and the Glee Club rendered 
several selections. A very enjoyable time was had 
by all of those present. 

—Professor Cunningham visited Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege on Second-day at the invitation of the authori- 
ties of that institution. 

—Dr. Shell commenced the required gymnasium 

classes for the young men on Fifth-day last. Each 
class spends three hours a week in this gymnasium 
and a physical examination will be held later in the 
year. 
—The Senior “ Evening with Shakespeare” was 
held in its college hall on Third-day. A very enter- 
taining programme of recitations and personifications 
of some of the scenes were presented. The entertain- 
ment was given under the personal direction of Pro- 
fessor Furman and proved so interesting and instruc- 
tive that it is proposed to make something of a similar 
nature an annual occasion. 8. 


A creat deal of sorrow and suffering might be 
averted if the confidence of children continued 
through life to run to their parents; if the time 
never came when there were words and deeds that 
they would not like mother or father to know.—<Se- 
lected. 





TWO SONNETS. 
A DREAM OF REST. 
ALL dream of rest, yet very few prepare 

The way for it. Along the road to gain, 

Day after day, year after year, with pain 
We set our marks, and think, some time to fare 
To some sweet realm beyond the pale of care, 

These goals we reach, set them ahead, and feign 

Unrest anew, thus never peace attain ; 

Miss all its paths, nor any pleasure share. 
A hundred wayside inns of vantage passed, 
Footsore and weary, burdened, bent and old, 

Right on we plod and drag our hopes elate 
Through all the mire of earth, to find, at last, 
Instead of any happiness we hold, 

We are but hollow mockeries of fate. 

—Eugene Field, ( Chicago. ) 


ACTION. 
Deluded age! which thinks or seems to think 
That naught is action save what can be seen ; 
And sets a brand upon the brow serene 
Of those, who from the gaze of crowds would shrink : 
And they, who rush not boldest to the brink 
Of novelties, seem coward souls and mean ; 
And they, who pause and meditate between 
Their deeds, at wisdom’s well ne’er learned to drink. 
Action is prayer upon the sick man’s bed ; 
Action is silence, where a word might wound ; 
Action is bold rebuke, where crowds are led 
To assault the walls which gird old truth around. 
Action seeks shelter, when the wind’s ahead, 
While those who dare the stormy waves are drowned. 
— Theodore D. Woolsey. 


THE FIRST LETTER. 
A LETTER came to me to-day so very quaint and strange, 
I knit my brows in doubt from whom, for not within my 
range 
Of kindred dear or absent friends could I the least decide 
Who'd spell my name this awkward way, with pin-lines for 
a guide. 


A monogram of finger-tips my correspondent had, 

Yet as I slowly broke the seal my wond’ring heart beat glad, 
Tho’ few the loving words begun—so few I felt quite vexed— 
Until I found how many cares this writer’s mind perplexed. 


For with the hieroglyphic marks whose shapes to letters 
leaned— 

’'T wixt little “ i’s” and capital “ A’s,” and blots that inter- 
vened— 

Were words that formed, “if Tray gets out O mama ti him 
up 

And send my slay—and please don’t letjole Carlo hurt my 
pup! 


“T’ve wode two holes in both my toes send me A nother 
pair 

And grandma says now I am six top-boots I’d better wear.” 

As other boyish news I read, swift to my vision came 

The chubby cheeks and bright dark eyes bent o’er the closing 
name. 


O, little man, in years to come some dainty girl ‘may dwell 

On thoughts your finished hand will pen, a lover’s hope to 
tell ; 

But never can your fairest page, that brings a blush of joy, 

Have sweeter welcome than this scrawl from mama’s ab- 


sent boy. 
. —Inda B. Hays, in Judge. 
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DEATH OF OLIVER JOHNSON. 
One of the last surviving of the circle of active Abo- 
litionists, Oliver Johnson, died in Brooklyn 12th Mo. 
10th, afteran illness of about a month. He took 
cold, in the first place, while out walking and bron- 
chitis set in, which was added to a heart trouble from 
which he had suffered some time. He was constantly 
attended by his daughter during his sickness. 

The family of Oliver Johnson originally lived in 
Massachusetts, although his parents, shortly before 
his birth, had removed to Vermont. He was bornin 
Peacham, in that State, on Twelfth month 27, 1809, 
so that he was on the edge of four score when he 
died. He was more fortunate than many of the 
young men of his neighborhood in having the ad- 
vantage of an occasional session at the academy. His 
school education was finished at eighteen, and he was 
apprenticed in the office of the Watchman, at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., of which Ezekiel P. Walton was the pro- 
prietor. After he became familiar with the various 
branches of country newspaper work, his ambition 
widened, and at the ageof twenty he went to Boston 
to find a wider scope for his talents. Obtaining from 
Leonard W. Kimball a place as journeyman printer, 
he soon became very useful to his employer. When 
the latter, in 1831, began the publication of a semi- 
monthly paper, the Christian Soldier, he took Oliver 
Johnson as his partner. This magazine, of which 
Oliver Johnson was the editor, was established to 
oppose the spread of Universalism, and had the sup- 
port of the Drs. Beecher, Wisner, Jencks, and other 
“ evangelical ” clergymen of Boston. Its popularity 
was not unmixed, for many of its adherents were not 
pleased with its attacks on slavery. Oliver Johnson 
was an Abolitionist from the beginning of his career. 

In 1830 the young editor became acquainted with 
William Lloyd Garrison, who had been released only 
afew months before from a Baltimore jail, into which 
he had been cast for his denunciations of a citizen of 
Massachusetts for carrying a cargo of slaves from Bal- 
timore to New Orleans. From that time Johnson 
was a most hearty and aggressive enemy of slavery. 
He became a warm adherent of Garrison, and like 
that great leader was uncompromisingly in favor of 
immediate emancipation. 

Twelfth month 13th, 1831, fifteen persons met at 
the office of Samuel E. Sewall, in Boston, to consider 
the expediency of forming an anti-slavery society. It 
was the understanding that such a society should be 
formed if twelve persons could be found who would 
unite on the basis of immediate emancipation. Only 
nine could be mustered and no action was taken. A 
month later another conference was held, at which 
there were present Mr. Sewall, Ellis Gray Loring, and 
David Lee Child, all Boston lawyers ; William Lloyd 
Garrison, editor, and Isaac Knapp, publisher of The 
Liberator; Oliver Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Isaac 
Child, John Catts Smith, and Joshua Coffin. Mr. 
Child, Mr. Sewall, Mr. Garrison, Mr..Loring, and Mr. 
Johnson were appointed a committee to prepare a 
constitution, which was adopted on January 1, 1832. 
The organization was known as the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society. Mr. Johnson was appointed a 
member of the board of counsellors, consisting of six 





persons. He at once made the Christian Soldier a 
champion of the cause. He had intended to enter 
the ministry, but from that time he threw his whole 
soul into the cause of the negro. The intervals of 
rest were very few and scant during the next thirty- 
three years. He labored almost without ceasing, both 
as a lecturer and editor, in arousing public sentiment 
against what he considered a National curse and a 
wicked blight on American civilization. Mr. Garri- 
son and his followers, in December, 1833, organized 
the American Anti-Slavery Society at a convention 
held in Philadelphia. 

Two years after its foundation, the Christian Soldier, 
of which Mr. Johnson had become sole editor and 
proprietor, was sold to Henry K. Stockton. While 
Garrison was in Europe, in 1833, Mr. Johnson had 
charge of The Liberator, and was afterward assistant 
editor. After spending a year in Port Clinton, Ohio, 
with his brother, he was for a short time a printer 
on the Free Press, at Middlebury, Conn. During this 
interval his zeal avainst slave-owning had not di- 
minished, and in 1836 he gave up work on the news- 
paper to devote.all his time to the interests of the 
great crusade. He became an agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and traveled over various parts 
of the country, lecturing and organizing branch so- 
cieties. After visiting Pennsylvania, he spent sev- 
eral years in Rhode Island, where his doctrines met, 
on the whole, with a hospitable reception, since he 
was mobbed only once while there.. He went from 
town to town, often on foot, lecturing wherever an 
opportunity presented itself, and everywhere preach- 
ing‘against the national iniquity, as he regarded it. 
From 1837 to 1839 he was corresponding secretary 
and general agent of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery 
Society, becoming afterward publisher of The Lib- 
erator, Mr. Garrison’s paper. 

In 1840 he went to New York city to become the 
local editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard, which place 
he gave up a year after, Lydia Maria Child succeed- 
ing him. After a year spent in Eastern Indiana, he 
made a lecturing tour in Western New York with 
Jacob Ferris, returning to Boston in 1842 to print 
the Liberty Bell and other anti-slavery publications. 
He was also correspondent of the Tribune, which was 
founded by Horace Greeley in 1841. Mr. Greeley ac- 
quired so high a regard for Mr. Johnson’s abilities as 
a writer that in 1844 he made him an assistant on the 
editorial staff of the Tribune. After four years Mr. 
Johnson’s health was so seriously impaired that he 
was compelled to abandon the work. He next went 
to Blackstone, Mass., where he founded the Chronicle. 
This enterprise fell through in six months, owing to 
the failure of friends to fulfill their promises of assist- 
ance, and Mr. Johnson came to Puiladelphia as as- 
sistant editor of the Republic, a daily published dur- 
ing the campaign of 1848 by the Free Soilers. The 
next work in which he engaged was the editing of 
the Practical Christian,,the organ of the Hopedale 
Community in Milford, Mass., of which he became a 
member. He also joined the “ Practical Christian 
Ministry ” which had just been organized. The next 
few years witnessed a series of transfers from one 
iournal to another. First he was editor of the Anti- 
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Slavery Bugle in Salem, Ohio; then of the Pennsylva- 
nia Freeman in Philadelphia; next he was again a 
member of the staff of the Tribune, during Mr. Gree- 
ley’s absence in Europe, and then he joined Sydney 
Howard Gay in the editorship of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard. In 1857, upon Mr. Gay’s retirement, Mr. 
Johnson became sole editor, holding this place until 
1865, when the mission of the journal and the labors 
of the advocates of emancipation were ended. After 
being managing editor of the New York Independent 
from 1865 to 1870, Mr. Johnson, at Mr. Greeley’s per- 
sonal solicitation, took control of the weekly edition 
of the Tribune, which post he resigned in 1872. He 
remained a stock-holder in the Tribune, and at the 
time of his death was a trustee of the association. 
For three years he was managing editor of the Chris- 
tian Union under Henry Ward Beecher, and after- 
ward for three years he published the Orange (N. J.) 
Journal. 

For several years Mr. Johnson devoted most of 
his time and energies to the writing of his “‘ William 
Lloyd Garrison and his Times; or Sketches of the 
Anti-Slavery Movement in America,” which was 
published in Boston in 1880. From the author’s inti- 
mate connection with the chief leader of emancipa- 
tion, the book is of great interest and permanent 
value. In late years Mr. Johnson had been a writer 
for a number of newspapers and magazines. 

Oliver Johnson’s first wife, Mary Ann White, was 
born in Westmoreland, N. H., in 1808, and died in 
New York city in 1872. She was for a time assistant 
matron in the woman’s State prison at Sing Sing, and 
was active in promoting many reforms in the man- 
agement of the institution. Subsequently she deliv- 
ered lectures before women on anatomy and physi- 
ology. Hissecond wife, who, with a daughter, Helen 
Hunt, age fifteen, survives him, was the daughter of 
J.8. C. Abbott, the popular author and biographer. 

Mr. Johnson, throughout his protracted and hon- 
orable life, was a man of generous impulses, warm 
sympathies, noble aspirations, and restless activity. 
The heroic period of Abolitionist reproach and con- 
tumely, left a permanent impress upon his character. 
When the slaveholders had broken out in war, and 
the shackles were torn from millions of slaves, his 
chief work was done; but so inflexible had been his 
purpose, and so intense had been his interest in the 
Abolition movement, that he could not look upon 
any phase of American public life with serenity and 
repose. To the very end he was a controversialist 
always in earnest, with a soul ready at slight provo- 
cation to be wrought anew into white heat. In his 
friendship he was constant and true, and with all his 
aggressiveness of manner and nervous excitability, 
he had one of the kindest of hearts—one of the sweet- 
est albeit most resolute natures. 

Love is the first comforter; and where love and 
truth speak, the love will be felt where the truth is 
never perceived. Love is indeed the highest in all 
truth ; and the pressure of a hand, a kiss, the caress 
ofa child, will do more to save sometimes than the 
wisest argument even rightly understood ; and where 
love seems to fail, it is where self has stepped be- 


tween and dulled the potency of its rays.— George Mc- 
Donald. 
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MARIA MITCHELL: REMINISCENCES OF 
THE FAMILY LIFE. 


“One morning,” writes Maria’s sister Anne, “ we 
were preparing for school, and were about ready to 
start, when my father put his head into the room and 
said: ‘Which one of my children will count seconds 
forme? The quicksilver is ready.’ The quicksilver 
found an artificial horizon, as I learned 20 years 
after. Maria knew it then. No one replied to my 
father’s question, but my mother, who had long since 
discovered the inclination of my sister’s remarkable 
powers, and knew very well what direction her fu- 
ture studies were to take, said quietly as she looked 
at Maria: ‘ Thee is the one to help father.’ 

“ Maria readily drew off her mittens and went to 
him. My father at that time had the chronometers 
of the 95 ships which compésed our large whaling 
fleet, in his hands, as they were from time to time 
brought into port. His observations supplied the 
rate for the next voyage. Maria began this morning 
to help my father, by counting seconds, and from 
that day continued his assistant, finally rating them 
herself as accurately as her teacher. She was but 11 
years old, and from that time her studies were never 
interrupted.” 

As long as he lived William Mitchell continued to 
instruct his daughter, and Maria, his only unmarried 
child, was never weary of expressing her affection 
and gratitude. A few hours before he died at Vassar 
College, in April, 1869, she ventured to ask him a 
question concerning a matter which had puzzled her 
for many months, but whose solution she expected 
the moment her father was sufficiently recovered to 
give it his attention. He had already told her that 
he had but a few hours to live, adding, as he finished 
what he had to say, “ but do you go to Iowa, in Au- 
gust, to observe the eclipse all the same.” Encour- 
aged by this manifestation of his undying interest in 
her studies, she ventured to put her question. He 
turned away,as she thought, in weakness, and she 
felt herself rebuked. But no! In a few moments 
he resumed his original position, and in a clear voice 
explained the matter fully. This was at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon and he died at sunset. 

We have said that in his earlier years Mr. Mit- 
chell made his own illustrations for his astronomical 
lectures and constructed various machines to show 
the motions and relations of the planets. As fast as 
more elegant proportions were accessible by purchase 
these were stored away under the eaves of the old 
garret. 

“Some of them,” writes Mrs. Macy, “ were made 
of white cotton cloth, a good background to repre- 
sent space.” In the centre of one of these big white 
squares was the sun, made of orange-colored flannel, 
pinked and pointed to make believe it shone. A nar- 
row black braid at a suitable distance represented the 
orbit of “ Mercury.” The greater and lesser distances 
from the sun of the planet itself were represented by 
bits of yellow flannel sewed on the braid. Another 
black braid a little further off carried a “ Venus” 
made Of blue broadcloth. The “Earth” clothed in 
black, the little “asteroids” in purple, “Mars” in 
blood red, “ Jupiter,” “ Saturn” and “ Uranus” in 





gray, stone color, and brown, were all running a race 
on black braids. Many such curtains were packed 
away under the eaves, and rolling round the garret 
floor were many balls of hard wood, from 6 to 12 in- 
ches in diameter. One which represented the “‘ Earth” 
was painted white, while a wire ran through it to 
serve both as axis and handle. 

Her father’s devotion to science brought to the 
home of Maria Mitchell, in her younger days, all the 
men of learning or talent who visited the island. 
Among others came Nathaniel Bowditch, Edward 
Everett,and Benjamin Silliman. After Maria began 
to compute for the Nautical Almanac, and while her 
father’s leisure moments were still occupied in deter- 
mining latitude and longitude for the govern- 
ment, Agassiz, Bache, and Audubon were frequent 
guests. Her home became full of intellectual stimu- 
lus, and in the observatory erected on top of the 
bank building by Mr. Mitchell, Maria was now install- 
ed as assistant, and here she made many remarkable 
observations. 

“One lovely evening in October, 1847,” writes her 
sister Anne, “we had a tea party of some 15 or 20 
friends, about her own age and her especial compan- 
ions. As soon as tea was over she said to them: 
‘ Now, you must excuse me; the heavens are so clear 
I want to sweep the skies. Who knows what comets 
may be roaming at large?’ About an hour after we 
heard my father running quickly down stairs. He 
opened the parlor door, his observing cap down to 
his eyes, and exclaimed: ‘ Maria has found a tele- 
scope comet!’ The general rejoicing of the guests 
contrasted oddly with the quiet demeanor of the 
motherand sisters. When Maria heard the stir of 
the departing guests and came down to say good- 
night, her friends clustered about her with congratu- 
lations. ‘It was there,’ she said simply ; ‘ how could 
I help seeing it? There was no merit in that.’ ”— 
The Woman’s Oycle. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

A CURRENT newspaper paragraph speaks of the memorial 
stone which has been placed at the grave of John Bright, 
in the burying-ground of Rochdale meeting. (Our readers 
will recall that we gave a picture of the meeting-house, 
some time ago.) The paragraph says: “The gravestone is 
remarkable for neatness and simplicity, and just in keeping 
with what he desired should be placed at the head of the 
grave of his late wife. It is white marble, but only two 
feet six inches in length and two feet in breadth, bordered 
with a plain groove all round the margin, and the lettering 
is of plain English characters, the wording being ‘John 
Bright, died March 27, 1889. Age 77 years.’ This simple 
record and unadorned stone lies horizontally at the head of 
the grave, and soft green grass now covers the remainder. 
A similar slab of marble of the same size now marks the 
place by his side where his late wife peacefully reposes, 
bearing the inscription ‘Margaret Elizabeth Bright, died 
May 14, 1878. Age 57 years.’” 

—The lash has never been abolished as a means of dis- 
ciplining in penal institutions of Germany. Generally they 
use a thong twenty inches long, fastened to a handle a yard 
jong. The lash isthickestattheend. The thickness varies 
according to the provinces. But the smallest lashes are two 


inches thick. Only in Saxony are the dimensions fixed by 
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law, the handle there being thirty-nine inches long and the 
lash thirty-six inches. The maximum number of blows is 
left to the judgment of the prison directors, but it must not 
exceed twenty-five in Mecklenbourg and Oldenbourg, thirty 
in Saxony and sixty in Prussia. 

—‘‘ Aunt Mary Tyler,” as she was familiarly called, died 
at her residence in Somerville, Mass., on the 10th inst., aged 
83. She was born in Sterling, Mass. Her maiden name was 
Mary F. Sawyer, and she was the subject of the rhyme, 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 

—The work done at the Lick Observatory in California 
is highly appreciated by European astronomers. They say 
that by combining Mr. Barnard’s fine series of negatives of 
the total solar eclipse of last January, Professor Holden has 
produced a perfectly marvellous wealth of detail. 

-Amelia B. Edwards will publish an article in the Janu- 
ary Century, in which is given the first popular description 
of the recent extraordinary discoveries in Bubastis, Egypt. 
It is stated that all the monuments produced in this num- 
ber are now published for the first time. One of the stones 
of these ruins is almost sixty-one centuries old. Bubastis, 
as old as the world itself, was considered as passing away 
when Olympia rose. 

Iron is rapidly increasing in its use for houses. You 
can buy a complete iron house at the manufacturer’s, and 
have it sent anywhere in pieces.. A large number of iron 
villas have been sent from England to the Riviera and put 
up there upon plots of land purchased or leased, with the 
provision that when the lease expires the house can be taken 
away. A comfortable house can readily be built ina month. 
The price of a room measuring 20 by 13 feet is about $250. 

Considerable damage has been. caused in Northern 
and Central California by the rainfall, which is asserted to 
be the heaviest that has taken place there since the mem- 
orable year of 1849. The small farmers and fruit growers 
who developed lands along the Sacramento river appear to 
be the principal sufferers, and their losses will be heavy. 
The levee system proved of but little avail against the 
forces of nature, and bad breaks occurred at many points. 
The towns of Coluse and Chico were in considerable danger 
at one moment, but were finally saved after great efforts on 
the part of the citizens. 

“The slave trade in its worst and most repulsive 
form,” says the New York Tribune, “ exists to this day in 
Turkey, and there are at the present moment at least ninety 
regular and recognized slave brokers openly plying their 
trade at Constantinople. There are, moreover, thirty sep- 
arate slave markets in the Turkish metropolis, held in pub- 
lic buildings devoted to the purpose. Indeed, the Sultan 
himself is one of the best clients of the trade, no less than 
1,500 slaves of both sexes being employed in the imperial 
seraglio.” 


Large shipments of slaves from Abyssinia pass 
almost every week through the Suez Canal, bound from 
Jeddah and other Turkish ports on the Red Sea coast of 
Arabia to the Turkish capital. 


~The news dispatches report that on the 7th instant a 
thrilling accident occurred to the Canadian Pacific through 
express train, in the mountains along the Columbia river. 
“ 4 rail gave way ata point on the mountain side, high above 
the river. The engine passed over safely, but the two 
coaches following swung about and toppled over. The bank 
was nearly perpendicular, and the cars would have tumbled 
several hundred feet below into the flowing river had it not 
been that the coupling twisted around and held the tre- 
mendous weight. There were the two cars, one with its 
load of passengers, suspended between heaven and earth. 
The weight of the engine and the balance of the train pre- 
vented the suspended cars from drawing the whole train 


down. The suspense was dreadful. The frightened passen- 
gers were compelled to remain in their perilous position un- 
til the the train hands built a platform around and under. 
neath the hanging cars, enabling all to make their escape, 
The place where the accident occurred is considered the 
most dangerous point on the mountains.” 

—A despatch from Montreal on the 13th instant says : 
“Since the visit of the Montreal aldermen to Duluth, Min- 
neapolis, and St. Paul, most of them have become red-hot 
annexationists, and freely express themselves as such, and 
to-night the Club National, the leading Liberal organiza- 
tion in the Province, put themselves on record. The ques- 
tion was whether Canada would benefit by annexation. 
The principal speaker was Premier Mercier’s son-in-law, 
Mr. Gouin, a prominent lawyer, who made a speech in 
which he showed conclusively that annexation was prefer- 
able even to independence. Mr. Tremblay, the other 
speaker, made one of theemest telling speeches ever heard 
in behalf of annexation, at the end of which the club rose 


en masse and declared unmistakably for union with the 
States.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
DispATCHES from East Africa state that Emin Pasha is re- 
covering from the injuries caused by his recent fall. 

E. E. H1GBEE. Superintendent, since 1881, of the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania, died at his home at Lancaster on 
the 13th instant. He was born in Burlington, Vermont, in 
1830. 

A TELEGRAM printed on the 13th inst. alleges that 250 
families in Morton county, Kansas, are in destitute circum- 
stances, and that unless immediate aid is given many of 
them will die from want of food and clothing. 

FRANKLIN B. GowEN, a distinguished lawyer, who for 
a number of years was President of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company, was found dead in his room at 
Wormley’s Hotel, in Washington, on the 14th ipst. Death 
had been caused by a pistol shot, and it is assumed that he 
took his own life. He was in his 54th year. 

THE jury at Chicago who had been hearing the testi- 
mony against the five men charged with the murder of Dr. 
Cronin, brought in a verdict on the 16th inst., (after being 
out three days), convicting three of them of murder, (with 
imprisonment for life), and one of manslaughter, (with 
three years imprisonment.) The fifth, Beggs, they ac- 
quitted. 

Tuer “influenza” which is said to have been epidemic in 
Europe is reported as existing in New York City. Dr. Ed- 
son, of the Board of Health, reported on the 16th that there 
were eight cases in one family, who it is supposed contracted 
the disease from a family just returned from Europe. The 
first patient was a young lady, whose first symptom was 
vertigo, speedily followed by headache and chills. Then 
she became deathly sick, with pains in her limbs and mus- 
cles. This was succeeded by bronchial catarrh, soreness of 
the throat, and coughing, followed by a high fever and an 
exceedingly rapid pulse, which at times reached 120 to the 
minute. The health officers say it is not dangerous. The 
treatment is the spraying of the affected membrane freely 
and frequently with a solution of quinine, and the internal 
administration of quinine, belladonna, and camphor. 


a 


NOTICES. 


*,* An address on the subject of “Social Purity ” will be 
delivered by Edward O. Janney, M. D., of Baltimore, in 
Girard avenue meeting-house, corner of 17th street, on the 
evening of Twelfth month 26th, 1889, at 8 o’clock, to which 
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men and also boys over 14 years of age are cordially invited. 
By direction of the Board of Managers of the Young 
Temperance Workers of 17th and Girard avenue. 


*,* Lydia H. Price expects to attend Germantown Meet- 
ing on the morning of the 22d inst., at 10.30, and Fair Hill, 
Philadelphia, at 3.30 p. m. of the same day. 


*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, will attend the meeting 
to be held at Merion, on First-day morning, Twelfth month 
99d, 1889, at 10.30 o’clock. Trains leave Broad street sta- 
tion at 8.45 and 9.45, a. m., for Elm station. Returning, 
leave Elm station at 11.58 a. m., 12.42 and 1.58 p. m. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


«* Sixth-day the 27th of Twelfth month will be Dona- 
tion day at the Home for Destitute Colored Children, Berks 
street and Old Lancaster road. Gontributions may be sent 
to Henry M. Laing, 30 No. Third street, or to the Home. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RovaAL BakINe PowpsR Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1296 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


mew ee ree ee 


soi WM. HEACOCK, fit 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
*,* We do not discontinue a paper (except for continued de- 


linquency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. Per- 
sons wishing to “‘ stop”’ must so notify us. 


*,* As usual at this season, we are looking forward to our 
subscription list for next year. We should like to further in- 
crease it. Will not our subscribers send us any names to whom 


| they think sample copies might be profitably furnished ? 


*,* We have no agents except Friends’ Book Association, S° 
W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 


| a@ new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 


| help to avoid mistakes. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——-THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


| STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings i the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


| DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furmshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 


| be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


| ties of goods. 
POEMS BY HALLIDAY’ JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 


188 Pages. Price reduced to 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


| S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts , Philadeiphia. 
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T AMILTON LOAN & ‘TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 


6, 6 1-2, 


and 7 per cent. Western Farm 


and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 
Dundee Dye W’ks, Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH, 

Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 

Kearney, Neb. 

WM. P. ALDRICH, 


Empire Print Works, N. Y. | 


We have General 
MOINES LOAN & 
School and County Sent. 


Tailoring. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS SCA RGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
UST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 


goods, such 


as cloths, cassimeres, 


and 


worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties, 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. , 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 


WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 

JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, WM. P. BEMENT, 

8. ROBINSON COALE, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
GRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. 


WALL PAPER 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor. 


109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
NEW STYLES, HANDSOME 


seri full length. 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
| HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, ‘ss. Don't fail to see 


“AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. 
to purchase a supply" 


these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
apes Market Bt» ae Pa. 


The Intelligencer and Journal for 1890. 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the 
amount stated. 


Now is the time 


PERIODICAL. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 
5.75 
5.85 
3.25 
6.75 
6.75 
5.20 
6.60 
4.55 
3.60 
2.85 
3.60 
3.40 
3.60 
4.60 
2.75 
3.90 


WEEKLIES. 
($4.) 
($4.) 


PERIODICAL. 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 
THe INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, 
HovusEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, ($1.) 
Tue AMERICAN, ($3.). 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) . 
CHRISTIAN UNION, (33.) 
AMERICAN, ($3.) 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 
3.35 
5.15 
5.85 
4.10 
3.30 
5.00 
4.35 
5.15 


5.10 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) ; 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5. 4 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 
Str. Nicno.as, ($3.) 
it iis OF AMERICAN Mindeseia $3.) 
WIpE AWAKE, ($2.40.) 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50.) 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ( .50.) 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) : 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) 
LipPINcoT?’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 

| Tue FARM JouRNAL, ( .50.) 

|| THe AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) . 

Tue Home MAKER, ($2.) 


$2 


SCIENTIFIC ‘ 
ne ($2.) 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . 


MONTHLIES. 


5.00 
6.20 1 


ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, (33.) 
Tur CentURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by subtracting $2.5 
from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL, or for any reason do not now wish to 
remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at te and pay for our paper separately. 





